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Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 


The author’s humor is well-exemplified in this story which portrays the fate 
of a cross, woman-hating old soldier. The simple style makes it admirable for class 
reading. For Elementary Classes. Price, 60 cents. 


-Escrich’s Amparo (Ray and Bahret) 


A plot based on romance and adventure, interesting characters, charming de- 
scriptions of life and scenes in Rome, Paris, Madrid and Toledo. The style is simple 
and easy. Every teaching help is provided. Artistically illustrated. For Elementary 
Classes. Price, $1.00. 


Fontaine’s Flores de Espana 


A collection of nine Spanish stories by the best modern authors. For Elemen- 
tary Classes. Price, 72 cents. 


Galdos’ Dona Perfecta (Lewis) 


The story of an isolated community and its intolerance of modern conditions. 


Considered by many to be the famous author’s masterpiece. For Elementary Classes. 
Price, $1.00. 


Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos 


A collection of nineteen Spanish stories by fifteen different authors which af- 
ford an entertaining picture of various phases of Spanish life. For Elementary 
Classes. Price, 92 cents. 


Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes 


A reading book for the first half-year. A great deal of interesting information 
is given concerning Spanish countries. The style is so very simple and easy that 
it is within the grasp of pupils who have had only a month or six weeks of Span- 
ish. For Elementary Classes. Price, 92 cents. 


Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


An ideal beginner’s reader, not too difficult yet not so easy as to seem childish. 
The variety in the material and its fresh, live character are unusual. There are 
stories, anecdotes, simple fables in verse and five songs. Short lessons on Mexico, 


Cuba, Chile, etc., bring in the commercial use of Spanish. For Elementary Classes. 
Price, $1.00. 


Turrell’s Spanish Reader 


These selections from the best and most popular writers of modern times ac- 
quaint the student with a wide vocabulary of everyday words and idioms. for 
Elementary Classes. Price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New | York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Looking 
FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a new book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- 
nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- 
agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- 
nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 


cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- 
worthy Examples Cited. 
“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School 


Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- 
tems.” 

“A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 
Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing 
= Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 

tem.” 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment 
of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 
Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing 
Salaries.” 

“The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- 
edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in 
the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
Schoolbooks.” 

Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00 
Send your order direct to the publisher. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 


Geneva, Illinois 


to Our | 
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DOWNEY GROUP 


-WILL-TEMPERAMENT 


TEST 


By June E, Downey 
Professor of Psychology, University of !i’yoming 


A form of the Downey Will-Tempera- | 


ment Tests designed for measuring by 
groups. 


The test is based 
research, and from the results the 
innate force, self-confidence, adapta- 
bility, power of restraint, patience in 


upon extensive 


detailed work, and other important 
qualities of an individual may be 
judged. 


No apparatus is required. 


Specimen set 20 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


ALDRICH—FOSTER—ROULE 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


In this widely used standard textbook in French the lessons are 


grouped around everyday topics of common interest. 


There are 


abundant idiomatic and conversational exercises, and frequent re- 
views. Numerous illustrations with full legends are closely asso- 
ciated with the text, and add largely to its interest. 


Teachers of French who prefer to conduct the first-year work from 
the viewpoint of English-speaking students find “Elementary French” 


an unusually successful book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas . 


Columbus 


Chicago . London 


San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL ESCAPE 

The many political overturns in states, Fast 
and West, seem not to have disturbed state 
superintendents. We have heard of none that 
was affected in case of re-election. 

No North Atlantic coast state submits the 
state superintendent to a political election. In 
the West all were safe. State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair, of Illinois, had his customary 
vast majority. Francis, of lowa; 
Fred L. Shaw, of South Dakota; Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Morton, of Wyoming; Will C. Wood, of 
California, John M. Matzen, of Nebraska, 
were easy winners. Edward J. Tobin, 
of Chicago, was re-elected superintendent of 
Cock County, although he had a more strenuous 
opposition than ever betore, because Chicago 
was in a political mess. Think of a cdunty super- 
intendent being obliged to run ona party ticket 
when 800,000 persons voted for county superin- 
tendent, and the issues were not educational. 
Wet and dry, bonus and anti-bonus, this, tariff 
and that tariff, ship subsidy and no ship subsidy, 
with strikes, street car fares and other things 
being live issues. But Mr. Tobin, after thirteen 
years ot service, won all right. 
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UNDEVELOPED POWER 
Dr. Steinmetz, head scientist of the General 
Electric Company, says forty million tons of 
coal are bought and burned needlessly every 


year in the state of New York. All the labor 
and cost involved in distributing forty million 
tons of coal could be saved by harnessing the 
five and a half million horse power now going to 
waste in unused water energy. 

If that power were used every steam locomo- 
tive in New York state could be scrapped, “ all 
industries, electric light and power plants, all 
railways, could run without smoke, soot or cin- 
ders to poison the air, and cheaper electric 
power would save $140,000,000 a year, making 
electric light and power available for all 
classes.” 

This is as nothing in comparison with the 
undeveloped power in the teaching force of 
America, 
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Lhe mission of education is to prepare children to 
be genuinely democratic cilizens. 


COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


“ Bulletin One” of the Research Department 
of the National Education Association, “ Facts 
on Cost of Public Education and What They 
Mean,” prepared under the direction of John K. 
Norton, is certainly the most valuable single 
document dealing with the various problems of 
Cost of Public Education that has been issued. 

The topics fully elucidated are: The Increas- 
ing Cost of Education, Salary Tables; Salaries 
and the Cost of Living; Recent Tendencies in 
Salary Schedules; Data on Professional Status 
ot Teachers; Tenure of Office for Teachers; 
Pensions tor Teachers; References for Facts on 
Educaticnal Costs. 

Not only are the facts abundant, but they are 
presented with great skill. 


A thrift wage is the slogan of the age. 


COMEDY OR TRAGEDY? 


{Intelligence tests given to twenty-four col- 
lege and university presidents demonstrated 
clearly( 7) that they are equal in “I. QO.” to the 
freshmen in their colleges and universities. No 
college or university president went above 79 
points, while a freshman went to 84. It is un- 
questionably true that by intelligence tests, 
freshmen lead educators in intellectual alert- 
ness. Is this tragedy or comedy? 

e 


There were 563 pupils given corporal punish- 
ment in the Los Angeles schools in 1919-20, 538 
in 1920-21, and only 533 in 1921-22. Spanking is 
being slowly, very slowly, reduced. 
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SAFETY THAT SAVES 


St. Louis public schools have a definite dem- 
onstration that the promotion of “Safety First” 
does save children. When no attention has been 
paid to school activities for the promotion cf 
safety the deaths of children by accidents in the 
city have been about fifty, but attention to safety 
evangelism reduces the deaths to twenty or 
even to twelve, according to the intensity of the 
campaign. 

The saving of more than fifty per cent. of the 
deaths of children is what the reactionary 
cranks call “a fad.” 

Dr. E. George Payne of the New York Uni- 
versity, the chief crusader for “safety,” has the 
following 

RULES FOR SAFETY ON THE STREET: 

Look in both directions before crossing the 
streets. 

Go straight across the street and at the cross- 
ing only. 

Do not tarry in the street, but cross promptly 
and help the little children to cross safely. 

Do not play on railroad tracks. 

Do not handle dangling wires or come in con- 
tact with electric wires. 


Do. not ride on the outside of street cars. 

Do not beg rides on autos. 

Do not climib on trucks or wagons. 

THE RULES FOR SAFETY AT HOME ARE: 

Be careful about the use of matches; keep 
them in a safe place. 

Be careful about the use of kerosene; keep it 
in a safe place; do not start a fire with it. 

Be careful always in using the gas range. 

Be sure electric wites are disconnected before 
touching them. 

Be careful about stairways and fire escapes. 

Do not climb on chairs, tables and stepladders 
unless necessary, and then only after examina- 
tion. 

Do not place heavy objects or sharp instry- 
ments where they may fall upon some one else, 

Do not leave chairs or other objects where 
some one may stumble over them in the dark. 

RULES FOR SAFETY AT SCHOOL INCLUDE: 

Do not hurry down the stairways. 

Do not run in the halls. 

Look before going in and out of doors and do 
not rush. 

Take one step at a time on stairways. 


The N. B, A. Slogan: A quarter of a miilion permanent members, 


EDUCATION PRODUCING WEALTH FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


According to a study of Dr. Charles Thwing 
of the 100 wealthiest men in the United States, 
considered with reference to the total popula- 
tion, there were 277 times as many college-bred 
men as there were non-college-bred men. 

Less than 1 per cent. of the American men 
are ‘college graduates, yet this 1 per cent. of 
coliege graduates furnishes 55 per cent. of our 
Presidents; 36 per cent. of our Congressmen; 
47 per cent. of our Vice-Presidents ; 62 per cent. 
of the Secretaries of State; 50 per cent. of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury; 67 per cent. of 
Attorneys General; and 69 per cent. of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

In no group named in the foregoing is the 


a 


annua! salary less than seven times the average 
tor the United States. 

James M. Dodge, a former president of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
calculated the tinancial value of different grades 
ot education by comparing the earning capaci- 
ties of common laborers, shop-apprentice trained 
men, trade-school graduates, and_ technical 
school graduates. The money value was taken 
to be that sum which at 5 per cent. interest 
would yield an income equal to the sum being 
received as a salary. He found the education 
of the common laborer worth $10,200; that of 
the shop apprentice $15,800; that of the trade- 
school graduate $25,000; and that of the techni- 
cal-school graduate $43,000. 


The Journal of Education has been an unofficial champion of the National Education Association for 


forty-six years. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S FATHER 


“Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks were 
married June 12, 1805, by Rev. Jesse Head in 
Washington County, Kentucky.” This state- 
ment is made by the Rev. Dr. William E. Barton, 
of Oak Park, Illinois, president of the National 
Association of Congregational Churches of 
America. 

There has been no nastier scandal than 
the vicious stories about the father of 
Abraham Lincoln. It was cruel that the Presi- 


dent died betore there was any trace of the mar- 
riage of his mother, but now the date and place 
of the marriage are known and pf late the grav 
of the officiating clergyman has been discovered 
in the graveyard at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary A. Stephenson, at Harrodsburg, is 
asking for dollar contributions ior the erection 
of a modest monument at the grave of Jesse 
Head, who married Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks. 
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STEPPING-STONES IN A BOY’S LIFE 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, LITT.D, 


[Christian Endeavor World, October 26, 1922.] 


In the long ago I had a series of articles on 
“Boys,” in The Golden Rule before it became 
The Christian Endeavor World, which were 
expanded into my first book, “ Methods and 
Principles in Bible-Study,” the reputation of 
which was responsible for my _ educational 
activities of these many years. 

The best tribute that came from those articles 
on boys was from the saintly Cyrus Hamlin, of 
Robert College, Constantinople, who passed his 
declining years in New England. His eyesight 
was failing him; and, as I came up beside him, 
and ran my arm into his, I said: “ It’s Winship,” 
to which he replied: “ The boy’s Winship? ” 

In almost endless writing and almost inces- 
sant talking about education since then I have 
always had as my inspiration the encouraging 
salutation of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and I have tried 
to be “ The boy’s Winship.” 

I should like to use a few minutes in my 
busy life to steal into the crowded columns ot 
The Christian Endeavor World with a brief sug- 
gestive survey ot the child, the boy, the lad, the 
youth, and the young man. 

In the long ago I had as my schoolmaster my 
own sons in their childhood, and now I have as 
my virile schoolmaster seven grandsons, who 
hold me responsible for my interpretation of 
boy life even more than did their parents. 

By general consent, as well as by legal desig- 
uation, boys become men at twenty-one; and I 
venture to intrude into the realm of psychology 
in home and school, in church and society, in 
industry and commerce, ‘a new designation, 
seven designations of three years each, which 
i will characterize as 

A leafing-time, the first three years. 

A pruning-time, four to six. 

A budding-time, seven to nine. 

A plossoming-time, ten to twelve. 

A fruiting-time, thirteen to fifteen. 

A harvest-time, sixteen to eighteen. 

The marketing-time, nineteen to twenty-one. 

The real object of this intrusion is to magnify 
two facts :— 

First, that the right home guidance of each 
of these seven periods is radically different from 
that of every other period. 

Second, that the public should accept responsi- 
bility for the education of all mothers in the 
skilful guidance of their children, so far as the 
home life of children is concerned in the leafing, 
pruning, and budding life of boys; and for the 
education of fathers, especially, in the guidance 
of their sons in the blossoming, fruiting, and 
marketing periods of their lives. 

Most states now have laws requiring expert 
training of teachers, who must have had, in 


addition to a four vears’ high-school training, at 
least two years of special education in the art of 
dealing with children in their studies. The 
assumption is that public protection requires 
that children be educated by well-trained 
teachers. 

At the same time the public makes no attempt 
to protect itself against the neglect, or worse, 
of those who have entire responsibility for 
children in their leafing and pruning lives, and 
during twenty times as many waking-hours of 
a child’s life in the years he is in school as the 
teacher does. 

When a child is born in the image of God with 
unlisted inheritances from near and remote an- 
cestors, with possibilities beyond the reach of 
the imagination of the most brilliant 
dreamers, he has_ neither sense nor 
senses; and no wisdom of scholars cr educa- 
tors, scientists or philosophers, pedagogists or 
psychologists, has the faintest flicker of an idea 
how to help him use hands or feet, eyes or ears. 

All that science or art, theory or practice, can 
do for this wonderful creation is to let him 
enjoy his passion for drink. 

Be he in the home of saint or sinner, of Saxon 
or Mongolian, in the home of artist or savage, 
he will learn cf himself and by himself, and only 
of himself and by himself, how to walk or talk 
in the home of king or emperor any more than 
in a gypsy camp or a Hottentot jungle. 

In that senseless little being there may be a 
Copernicus or a Columbus, a Gladstone or a 
Lloyd George, a Stephenson with steam or a 
Stevenson in literature, a Franklin or a Foch, a 
Washington or a Lincoln. 

It matters not what there may be of fame or 
fortune in that crying or cooing babe, no one in 
the universe can help him do anything, and yet 
he can learn to do whatever he wishes to do 
when he needs to do it. 

Human nature at eighteen years is much the 
same as nature at eight months. At all times 
from the cradle to the polling-booth it is wis- 
dom to see that the milk of the mother or the 
dairy agrees with him in infancy, that home, 
schocl, and church agree with him in childhood, 
boyhood, and youth, 

‘The only real teaching of psychology is human 
iife as it functions in its evolution from day 
to day, from week to week, from month to 
month, from year to year. 

There is little to be learned about children by 
one whe will not learn from children. Book 
psychology is comedy or tragedy until it is 
translated through human thought and action. 
Psychology can no more be harnessed to type 
than life can function in a manikin. 
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CHIGAGO HONORS EUGENE FIELD 


Eugene Field, “the children’s poet,” best 
known for the poignant lines of his “ Little Boy 
Blue” and his series ot lullabies, is in Chicago’s 
marble hall of fame in Lincoln park. 

On the marble memorial a brooding angel is 
depicted hovering over two sleeping children, 
sprinkling the sand of dreams into their eyes. 
Beneath, on one side of the memorial, is carved 
the first four lines of the Dutch lullaby, better 
known as “ Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” On the 
other side of the sleeping figures are the open- 
ing lines of “ The Sugar Plum Tree ”:— 

Have you ever heard of the Sugar Plum Tree? 
’Tis a marvel of great renown; 

It blooms on the shore of the lollipop sea 
In the garden of Shut Eye town. 

A fountain, marble seats and the brief inscrip- 
tion: “ To Eugene Field,’ cemplete the memo- 
rial. 

The principal speaker at the unveiling cere- 
monies was Melville E. Stone, counselor and 
former general manager of the Associated 
Press, who brought Eugene [Field to Chicago 
from Denver in 1883, when Mr. Stone was asso- 
ciated with Victor Lawson in the publication of 
the Chicago Daily News. The poet remained 
with the News until the time of his death, in 
1896, conducting a column called “Sharps and 
Flats.” 

Two grandchildren of the poet, Jean Field 
Foster and Robert Field, pulled the cords to 
unveil the monument, while Slason Thompson, 
a friend of Mr. Field’s newspaper days, presided. 


The Dutch lullaby was sung by Mrs. Louise 
Harrison Slade and Rev. William E. Barton of 
Oak Park made the address. 

The children of Chicago raised nearly $10,000 
of the funds for its erection, the remaining 
$11,000 being donated from the Ferguson foun- 
dation, which, by its donor's will. is used ex- 
clusively to erect statues in Chicago's public 
places. 

Eugene Field was born in St. Louis in 1850, 
on September 2. 

His mother died when he was six years old, 
and his youth was spent in the home of his 
cousin, Miss Mary F. French, of Amherst, Mass, 

He began his newspaper career as a para- 
erapher in St. Louis, spent a short time in St. 
Joseph, went from there to Kansas City, and 
then to Denver, where he remained until per- 
suaded by Mr. Stone to transfer to Chicago. 

His poem, “Little Boy Blue,” beginning :— 

The little toy dog is covered with dust 
But sturdy and staunch he stands: 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands— 


is probably the best known of all his published 
verses, and, with his lullabies, has made his 
name a household word in America, while the 
fact that he devoted most of his life to news- 
paper work and that most of his published verse 
originaily appeared in his newspaper column in 
Chicago, Denver and other cities, has been for- 
gotten by many. 


DISCONTINUES FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


‘The trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
(University, have decided to increase by two 


vears the requirements for admission to its’ 


‘School of Practical Arts by discontinuing the 
freshman and sophomore years of instruction. 
The School cf Practical Arts is the division of 
Teachers College which trains teachers of home 
economics, fine arts, physical training, music, 
nursing andallied subjects. By the new arrange- 
ment prospective students must now obtain 
their freshman and sophomore training in some 
other college or technical school, after which 
they may enter the School of Practical Arts as 
juniors. It will be two years before the law 
requirements are completely in effect. This fall 
was the last opportunity to enter as a freshman. 
The present freshman class will be carried 
through so that a sophomore year will be offered 
tor 1923-24. New students who have had a 
year’s college work elsewhere may join the 
sophomore class next fall. By the fall of 1924 
the new regulations will be fuliy effective, only 
juniors or those beyond being admitted. 

This action was made necessary by the aston- 
ishingly rapid growth in the’ enrollment, 
which for some time has overtaxed all the facili- 
ties of the institution. The School of Practical 


Arts was established ten years ago with an en- 
rollment of 580 students. To-day the enrollment 
is over 2,000 students, of whom 330 are 
taking post-graduate instruction in the various 
fields offered. The enrollment in the junior 
and senior years is very heavy. For a number 
of years there have been increasing demands 
for advanced instruction. The rapid growth of 
departments of practical arts in colleges and 
universities throughout the country has so 
increased the number of opportunities for the 
first two years of training in this field that it is 
now far more important that Teachers College 
should conserve its resources for instruction in 
advance of that offered elsewhere. 

In addition to its School of Practical Arts 
Teachers Coliege also maintains a School of 
Education, which for some time has confined 
its instruction to advanced students in all other 
fields of educational work. This year over 1,000 
post-graduate students are attending the School 
of Education, this being the largest post- 
graduate enrollment of any similar institution 
in the world. The total enrollment of Teachers 
College this fall in all departments is over 3,800, 
which is an increase of about 400 students over 
last fall. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
EIGHTH ARTICLE 
COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 


We break into the advertised order of the 
Sixteen Problems of School Administration, be- 
cause we desire to begin in the near future a 
series of articles on Famous County Schools of 
Today. 

The solution of rural school problems is to 
be feund in the administration of rural] schools. 
None or all of the other remedies for rural ilis 
will achieve much unless the remedy is admin- 
istered skilfully by intelligent, devoted super- 
vision. There are hundreds of counties in which 
practically all rural problems are solved or near 
solution, and in every case the credit belongs to 
supervision. 

The county unit, consolidation, achievement 
clubs, community activities, and all other great 
successes depend entirely for their triumph 
over traditional evils upon supervision. 

It is usually county supervision, but in New 
England it is district supervision, and M. L. 
Pittman made it zone supervision in his South 
Dakota demonstration, but it is always super- 
vision. 

Since it is county supervision almost univer- 
sally, we use that term, but with the understand- 
ing that the smaller units, if as a whole they 
can be made to include all the country schools 
of the state, are much better than county super- 
intendency, and a‘ zone system, if it will be 
applied so that in its entirety it can include 
all schools of a county, is preferable to a district 
System. 

Any supervision that is to be effective must 
include all the rural schools of a county. Any 
plan that leaves a few schools afioat alone is 
inadequate. In nothing has there been more 
remarkable educational advance than in county 
supervision. There were many men in that ser- 
vice twenty years ago with no professional 
qualification. It was very generally a political 
office, pure and simple; the only qualification re- 
quired was ability to command the votes. 

The pay was scandalously low, hundreds of 
county superintendents receiving less than $500 
a year and few more than $1,000 in counties 
that were chiefly rural. 

Many of the men now eminent in the school 
world, like Lee Driver, Otis Hall, J. L. McBrien, 
were doing work that attracted national atten- 
tion on salaries of $1,200 or $1,400. 

Assistants were unknown and unthinkable ia 
nine-tenths of the cfhces of county superinten- 
dents, and a county superintendent had to pro- 
vide his own transpertaticn in most cases. 
Paying a county superintendent’s expenses to 
a national association was never suggested by 


ninety-nine county superintendents in one hun- 
dred. 


The change is so great and so universal as 
to make detailed reference to it unnecessary. 
A salary of $5,000 in the South is as common 
as was one of $2,000 in the North ten years ago.. 
An assistant is almost as necessary now as an 
office desk was then, and three assistants are 
not considered a luxury in many offices, and’ 
transportation is paid for in almost all cases 
for assistants as well as for the county super- 
intendent, and no county considers itself 
respectable that does not pay the expenses of 
the county superintendent to some conventions. 

The general quality of the supervision has: 
improved as greatly as has the salary. In- 
deed, the improvement in the personnel was 
largely responsible for the improvement in 
salaries. So long as anyone could be a county 
superintendent who could get the votes the 
premium was upon attention to the politicians 
rather than to school people. But when a 
county attained national fame by having a 
county superintendent like Samuel Hamilton, 
Mark Kepple, Macy Campbell, Eli Rapp, James 
Caughlin, Jessie Field, O. H. Benson, Josephine 
Corliss Preston, Grace M. Shepard, May 
Trumper, Minnie Nielson, and several hundred 
other men and women who attained national 
recognition because of their service as county 
superintendents, the salaries had to go up, assis- 
tance had to come, transportation had to be 
provided, and attendance at educational! asso- 
ciations was a necessity for the county’s con- 
tinued progress. 

There are still problems in county super- 
vision; the chief of which is to find a way to 
make the better as good as the best, the good 
equal the better, and the poor approach the 
standard of the good. It is a question of keep- 
ing all counties going forward and upwards. 

The solution of this problem requires the 
solution of several subsidiary problems, 
primarily the tax problem, and that requires 
first of all agricultural prosperity, which is 
something more than increase in price of land. 

When a man is worth $1,000 more than he 
was last year because they tax his farm for a 
$1,000 more, it may please his pride but it does 
not add to his profits. 

Good roads are a luxury, a convenience and 
an asset, but he has to pay for all these things 
in poor years as well as in good years. 

The educational problem of the county is 
a problem of increasing farm income four years 
out of five, and making provision in the four 
good years for the one inevitable lean year. 

There are three indisputable requirements for 
permanent and uniform improvement in tax- 
payments. 
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Keep the successful farmer on his farm. | 

Bring -succéssful farmers to take the place of 
unsuccessful farmers. 

Make the unsuccessful farmer successful. 

It is the problem of the county superintendent 
to have the rural schools accomplish these three 
things. It is being done in many counties. It 
can be dene in every county where the con- 
ditions are not absolutely prohibitive. 

No well-to-do farmer will continue to live in 
any country community and have his grand- 
children go to school unless there is just as 
good a school there as those in the city. 

No man with money and a family will buy a 
farm in the country if the schoolhouse, school 
yard, and school teacher would disgrace a city. 

A first-class school is as essential to retain- 
ing a tax-paying farmer or securing a tax- 
paying farmer as a certificate of pedigree is to 
a good looking heifer candidate for a prize. 

A scrub school has the same effect upon a 
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community that scrub cattle have upon a 
farmer’s reputation. A né€glected one-room 
school with an uncertificated teacher is as much 
in quarantine as is a state with tick-infested 
cattle. 

Nothing can make good farm-owning citizens 
out of renters like a school with domestic 
science for the girls and their mothers, and 
agricultural teaching for the boys and their 
fathers. Every dollar put into an up-to-date 
schooi in the country pays a larger dividend 
than gilt edge industrial stock, and like that it 
gives two shares for one after paying big divi- 
dends for several years. 

The most hopeful sign in rural education is 
the space given to the promotion of rural school 
improvement by the agricultural magazines and 
farm papers of the United States. 

In appreciation of their effort we propose to 
present srofessional accounts oi the achieve- 
ments ci tamious county superintendents. 


THE BOSTON RETIREMENT ACT 


The following Act in consequence of the approval of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the Senate, 
His Excellency the Governor, the Common Council of Boston, and His Honor, the Mayor of Boston, will take 


effect February 1, 1923. Since it is acknowledged by all 
ances to be the best and most statesmanlike piece of legislation 


is only fair to give its provisions as wide publicity as 
the leadership of the Old Bay State—Frederic Allison 
CHAPTER 521. 

An Act providing retirement allowances based 
on annuity and pension contributions for 
employees of the city of Boston or of the 
county of Suffolk. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows :— 

Section 1. This act shall be known as the 
Boston retirement act and its purpose is to im- 
prove the efficiency of the public service by the 
retirement of disabled or superannuated em- 
ployees. 

Section 2. The following words and phrases 
as uscd in this act, unless a different meaning 
is plainly required by the context, shall have 
the following meanings :— 

(a) “ Retirement system” shall mean the 
arrangement provided in this act, for the retire- 
ment of and payment of retirement allowances 
to employees as defined in paragraph (b) of this 
section. 

(b) “ Employee” shall mean any regular and 
permanent employee of the city of Boston or 
county of Suffolk (except teachers employed 
by the city of Boston in day schools conducted 
under sections one to twenty-four, inclusive, of 
chapter seventy-four of the General Laws) 
whose only or principal employment is in the 
service of the city of Boston or county of Suf- 
foik, or any regular and permanent employee of 
this ccmmonwealth whose compensation is 
wholly paid by the city of Boston or by the 
county of Suifolk, and the working superinten- 


the most competent authorities on Retirement Allow- 
on this subject ever passed in the United States, it 
possible, in order that the entire country may profit by 
Tupper. 


dent and his employees of the index commis- 
sioners of the county of Suffolk. 

(c) “Prior service” shall mean service ren- 
dered as an employee prior to February first, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three, and shall 
include service rendered as an employee of the 
Boston Transit Commission or of the former 
town of Hyde Park. 

(d) “ Member” shall mean any employee in- 
cluded in the retirement system as provided in 
section five. 

(e) “New entrant” shall mean any person 
becoming an employee on or after February 
first, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, and 
any person who becomes a member on or after 
February first, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four. 

(t) “ Accumulated deductions” shall mean 
the sum ot ali the amounts deducted from the 
compensation of a member and standing to his 
credit in the annuity savings fund together with 
regular interest thereon. 

(gq) “ Annuity” shall mean the annual pay- 
ments for life derived from the accumulated de- 
ductions of a member. 

(h) “ Pension” shall mean the annual pay- 
ments for iife derived from contributions made 
by the city. 

(1) “ Regular interest ” shall mean interest at 
four per centum per annum compounded 
annually. 


(j) “ Regular compensation” shall mean the 
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compensation determined by the head of the 
department for the individual service of each 
employee in that department. 

Section 3. Ihe retirement system shall be 
established on February first, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three, and the system shall be 
known as the Boston Retirement System. 

Section 4. Within sixty days from the date 
that this act shall take efliect, a retirement board 
of three persons for the retirement of the em- 
ployees as detined by this act shall be created, 
consisting of the treasurer of the city of Boston, 
one person appointed by the mayor of the city 
of Boston, subject to the provisions of section 
nine cf chapter four hundred and eighty-six of 
the acts of nineteen nundred and 
nine, who shall serve until Septem- 
ber first, nineteen hundred and_ twenty- 
four, and one person to be appointed by 
the other two members, who shall be a member 
of or eligible to membership in this retirement 
system, who shall serve until September first. 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five. Thereafter 
the term of office of a member other than the 
treasurer of the city of Beston shall be four 
years. Each member of the retirement board 
shall be paid ten dollars for each meeting he 
attends but not more than five hundred dollars 
in any one year. 

The retirement board shall employ an execu- 
tive officer and such actuarial, clerical and other 
assistants as may be necessary for the proper 
operation ot the system established by this act. 
The funds to meet the cost of adininistering the 
retirement system established by this act shall 
be derived from appropriations of the city of 
Boston within the statutory tax limit. The re- 
tirement board shall, like other departments of 
the city, submit a budget to the mayor not later 
than February first of each year. 

Section 5. All persons who are employees on 
the date when this retirement system is estab- 
lished may become members of the system. 
Every employee in service on said date, except 
an employee then covered by any other pension 
or retirement law of this commonwealth, shall, 
on the expiration ot sixty days from said date, 
be considered to have become a member of this 
retirement system unless within that period he 
shal! have sent notice in writing to the retire- 
ment board that he does not wish to join the 
system. Employees declining to join this retire- 
ment system within sixty days from the estab- 
lishment of the system may thereafter be ad- 
initted to membership but no employee shall 
receive credit for prior service unless he applies 
ior membership or becomes a member of the 
retirement syste within one year from the 
date of the establishment of the system. 

Ar employee who is covered by any other 
pension or retirement law of the commonwealth 
on the date when this retirement system is 
€stablished shall not be considered to have be- 
come a member of this retirement system unless 


said employee shall then or thereafter make 
written application to join this system and shall 
therein waive and renounce all benefits of any 
other pension or retirement system supported 
wholly by the city of Boston or county of Suf- 
folk, but no such employee shall receive credit 
tor pricr service unless he makes such applica- 
tion for membership within one vear from the 
date of establishment of this system. If such an 
employee does not make such application and 
waive and renounce such benefits, he shall retain 
and enjoy said benefits without diminution or 
impairment. 

Ail persons who become employees after the 
establishment of this system shall as a part of 
their employment become members of this re- 
tirement system and shall receive no other pen- 
sion or retirement allowance from the city of 
Boston or the county oi Suffolk. 

On and after January first, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-six, the services of an employee, 
not a veteran of the Civil war, of the Spanish 
war or Philippine insurrection or the World War 
as defined in section fifty-six of chapter thirty- 
iwo of the General Laws, or not a member of 
the judiciary or not a teacher, who attains or 
has attained the age of seventy and who is nota 
member ot this system, shall terminate forth- 
with. 

Section 6. ‘The funds hereby created are the 
annuity savings iund, the pension accumulation 
tuna and the retirement reserve fund. 

The annuity savings fund shall be the fund to 
which shall be paid the deductions from the com- 
pensation of members. The treasurer of the city 
of Boston shall withhold four per cent. of the 
regular compensation due on each pay day to all 
employees who are members of this retirement 
system; provided, that a member who is a con- 
tributing member of the teachers’ retirement 
tund, as established by chapter two hundred and 
thirty-seven of the acts of nineteen hundred, if 
he shail so request in writing to the treasurer, 
shali have his contributions to this retirement 
system reduced by the amount deducted from 
his salary under the provisions of said chapter 
two hundred and thirty-seven. The amounts 
so withheld shall be transferred immediately 
thereafter to the retirement board and credited 
to the account of each member so contributing 
and shall be paid into and become a part of said 
annuity savings fund. 

The pension accumulation fund shall be the 
tund in which shall be accumulated the annual 
contributions which shall be made by the city. 
These annual contributions shall be such as shail 
be determined by actuarial computations on the 
basis of mortality and service tables approved 
by the retirement board as necessary to provide 
all pension payments on account of members 
of the retirement system and shall be paid by 
the treasurer of the city of Boston to the retire- 
ment board in such instalments and at such 
times as the retirement board shall require. 
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These annual contributions shall consist of a 
tormal and an accumulated liability contribu- 
tion. 

The normal contribution shall be equal to such 
ner centum of the annual compensation of all 
members as is computed to be sufficient to pro- 
vide during the active service of the average 
new entrant for all pensions for which the city 
may be liable on his account. : 

The accumulated liability contribution shall 
be computed as a constant percentage of the 
total pay roll of all members and shall be suffi- 
cient to provide during the thirty-year period 
immediately following the establishment of this 
system for all pensions to be paid on account of 
members who are entitled to credit for prior 
service when this system is established, which 
are not provided by the normal contributions 
made on their account. The accumulated lia- 
dility contributions shall be at least equal to 
regular interest on the amount of the accumu- 
lated liability and shall be at least three per cent. 
greater in amount each year than the amount 
for the preceding year. The accumulated lia- 
lity contribution shall be discontinued as scon as 
the accumulated liability has been liquidated. 

The retirement reserve fund shall be the fund 
tc which upon the retirement of any member 
shail be transferred :— 

(a) From the annuity savings fund the 
accumulated deductions of the member, and 

(4) From the pension accumulation fund an 
amount equal to his accumulated deductions, 
and 

(¢) From the pension accumulation fund in 
the case of the accidental death or the retire- 
meat of a new entrant an amount sufficient to 
provide the pension payable on his account not 
covered by paragraph (6). 

Section 7. From the annuity savings fund 
shall be paid the accumulated deductions cf all 
members leaving the service, except by retire- 
ment. 

From the retirement reserve fund shall be 
paid all annuities and all pensions equal to the 
annuities and in the case of new entrants al! 
pensions payable on their account. 

From the pension accumulation fund shall be 
paid in case of members who are entitled to 
credit for prior service all pensions payable on 
their account which are not payable from the 
retirement reserve fund. 

Section 8. The retirement board is authorized 
to invest the funds of the retirement system in 
such securities as are allowed for investment by 
the sinking fund commissioners of the city of 
Boston. 

The retirement board shall annually allow 
regular interest on the average balance for the 
preceding year to the credit of the various funds 
from the interest and dividends earned from 
investments. Any excess earnings over the 
amount so credited shall be used in reducing the 
amount of contributions required of the city of 
Boston during the ensuing vear. Any deficiency 
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shall be paid by the city of Boston during the 
ensuing year. 

Section 9. A member of this retirement 
system who shall have attained age sixty shall, 
upon his own application, be retired for supe;- 
annuation within thirty days after the filing of 
such application, or he may, and if he is 2 mem- 
ber of the police force he shall, upon the applica- 
tion of the head of his department be retired for 
superannuation by the retirement board. A 
member, other than a member of the police 
force, whose retirement is applied for by the 
head of his department shall be entitled to a 
notice of such application and to a hearing be- 
fore the retirement board provided he requests. 
such hearing in writing within ten days of the 
receipt of such notice. 

A member of this retirement system who 
shall have attained age seventy shall be retired 
for superannuation within thirty days, except 
members of the judiciary, and except that a 
school teacher shall be retired on the thirty- 
lirst day of August following his attaining the 
age of seventy. 

Section 10. Upon retirement for superannua- 
tion a member of the retirement system shall 
receive a retirement allowance consisting of: 

(a) An annuity which shall be the actuarial 
equivalent of his accumulated deductions at the 
time of his retirement, and 

(b) A pension equal to the annuity. and 

(c) If a member was an employee at the time 
the system was established and became a mem- 
ber within one year thereafter and has not since 
become a new entrant, an additional pension 
having an actuarial value equivalent to twice 
the contributions which he would have made 
during his prior service had the system then 
been in operation, together with regular interest 
thereon. The total pension of any member pay- 
able under the provisions of this section shall 
not exceed one half of the average annual com- 
pensation received by him during the five vears. 
immediately preceding his retirement. 

Section 11. Ketirement for ordinary dis- 
ability shall be made by the retirement board 
upon the application of the head of the depart- 
ment in which the member is employed or of 
the member or a person acting in his behalf, 
stating that said member is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated tor the performance of duty 
and ought to be retired; provided, that said 
inember has not attained age sixty and has had 
fifteeti or more years of city or county service 
next preceding his application and that the 
medical board, aiter examination, shall report 
that said member is physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for the performance of duty and 
that he should be retired. 

Section 12. Upon retirement for ordinary 
disability a member shall receive a retirement 
allowance consisting of :— 

(a) An annuity which shall be the actuarial 
equivalent of the accumulated deductions at the 
time of his retirement. 
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(b) A pension equal to the annuity but not 
to exceed ninety per cent. of the pension that 
would have been provided at age sixty, and 

(ec) An additional pension of such an amount 
as would together with the pension under (5) 
of this section make up a total pension of ninety 
ver cent. of the pension that would have been 
provided by the city for the member had he 
remained without further change of compensa- 
tion in the service oi the city or county until he 
reached uge sixty and retired. 

Section 13. Retirement for accidental dis- 
ability shall be made by the retirement board 
upon the application of the head of the depart- 
ment in which the member is employed or of 
the member or of a person acting in his behalf, 
stating that said member is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated tor the performance of duty 
as the resu't of an accident occurring during 
the performance and within the scope of his 
duty and certifying the time, place and con- 
ditions of such service performed by said mem- 
ber resulting in such alleged disability, and that 
such alleged disability was not the result of con- 
iributory negligence on the part of said member 
and that he ought to be retired; provided, that 
the medical board after examination shall report 
that said member is physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for the performance of duty as a 
natural and proximate result of an accident 
occurring in the performance and within the 
scope of his duty and that such disability is 
not the result of contributory negligence on the 
part of said member and that said member 
should be retired. 

Section 14. Upon retirement for accidental 
disability a member shall receive a retirement 
allowance consisting of :— ' 

(a) An annuity which shall be the actuarial 
equivalent of his accumulated deductions at the 
time of his retirement, and 

(6) A pension equal to the annuity, and 

(c) An additional pension of such an amount 
as will, together with the annuity and pension, 
be equal to three-fourths of the annual compen- 
sation received by him during the year immedi- 
ately preceding the date of the accident. 

Secticn 15. An accidental death benefit shali 
be granted by the retirement board upon appli- 
cation by the head of the department in which 
the member was employed, or of a person acting 
in behalf of the member and upon proof that he 
was killed in or died as the result of an accident 
while in the performance and within the scope 
ot his duty. Such accidental death benefit shall 
consist of :—— 

(a) His accumulated deductions which shall 
be paid to his legal representative, and 

(6) If he has dependents a pension equal to 
one half the annual compensation received by 
him during the year immediately preceding the 
nor of the accident, which pension shall be 
paid 


(1) To his widow during her widowhood, or 


(2) If there be no widow or if the widow dies 
or remarries before every child of such deceased 
member shall have attained the age of eighteen 
years, then to his child or children under said 
age, divided in such manner as the retirement 
board in its discretion shall determine to con- 
tinue as a joint and survivor pension until every 
such child dies or attains the age of eighteen 
years, or 

(3) If there be no widow, or child under the 
age of eighteen years surviving such deceased 
member, then to either his dependent father or 
cependent mother as the retirement board in its 
discretion shall determine, to continue for life 
or until remarriage. 

Section 16. Should a member cease to be an 
empioyee by resignation or discharge or for 
any reason other than death or retirement he 
shall be paid the amount of his accumulated de- 
ductions, and his membership in the retirement 
system shall thereupon cease. Should a member 
aie while an employee his accumulated deduc- 
tions shall be paid to his legal representative. 

Section 17. With the condition that no 
optional selection shall become effective in case 
a member dies within thirty days after filing his 
application for retirement, until the first pay- 
ment on account of any retirement allowance is 
made, the member or if he be an incompetent 
ther his wife, or if he have no wife, a conserva- 
tor, may elect to receive in lieu of the retire- 
ment allowance provided for in this system a 
iesser retirement allowance payable throughout 
lite with the provision that :— 

Option 1. If he die before he has received in 
payments the present value of his retirement 
allowance as it was at the time of his retirement, 
the balance shall be paid to his legal represen- 
tative or to such person having an insurable 
interest in his life as he, his wife or conservator 
shall have nominated by written designation 
duly acknowledged and filed with the retire- 
ment board; or 

Option 2. Upon his death his retiremen: 
allowance shall be continued throughout the life 
of and paid to such person having an insurable 
interest in his life as he, his wife or conservator, 
shail have nominated by written designation 
duly acknowledged and filed with the retirement 
board at the time of his retirement; or 

Option 3. Upon his death one half his retire- 
ment allowance shall be continued throughout 
the life of and paid to such person having an 
insurable interest in his life as he, his wife or 
conservator, shall have nominated by written 
designation duly acknowledged and filed with 
the retirement board at the time of his retire- 
ment. 

Section 18. There shall be a medical board of 
three physicians, one of whom shall be a sur- 
geon, one a medical practitioner and one a neur- 
ologist, appointed by the trustees of the Boston 
city hospital on nominations made by the senior 
inedical staft of said hospital, one ot whom shall 
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be appointed for one year, one for two years 
and one for three years and thereafter as the 
terms of office expire in each year one member 
for three years. The compensation of the mem- 
bers of the medical board shall be fixed by the 
retirement board with the approval of the 
mayor. The medical board shall arrange for 
and pass upon all medical examinations required 
under the provisions of this act and shall report 
in writing to the retirement board its conclu- 
sions and recommendations thereon. 

Section 19. Once each year the retirement 
board shall require every person under age sixty 
who has retired for disability to submit to a 
medical examination to be made at a place 


_designated by the medical board. Upon the 


completion of such examination the medical 
board shall report and certify to the retirement 
board whether said beneficiary is still incapaci- 
tated physically or mentally for service in the 
department of the city or county where he was 
employed and of the rank or rating held by him 
when retired for disability. 

lf the medical board shall tind that the dis- 
ability for which the member was retired has 
ceased, or if the member fails to submit to said 
examination, his retirement aliowance shall 
cease. Shouid the disability for which a mem- 
ber was retired upon application of the head of 
the department in which he was employed cease. 
he shall be restored to the department from 
which he was retired at the same rank and 
salary which he had when he was retired. 
Should the retirement allowance of any dis- 
ability beneficiary be cancelled as provided in 
this section without his restoration to service 
the reserve on his pension in the retirement 
reserve fund shall be transferred to the pension 
accumulation fund and the reserve on his an- 
nuity in the retirement reserve fund shali be 
paid to him. Should a disability beneficiary be 
restored to active service as provided in this 
section, the reserve on his pension in the retire- 
ment reserve fund shall be transferred to the 
pension accumulation fund and the reserve on 
his annuity ia the retirement reserve fund shall 
be transferred to his credit in the annuity 
savings fund and he shall then become again a 
member of the retirement system. When next 
retired his retirement allowance shall be based 
upon his service period preceding his first retire- 
ment together with the service period from the 
date of his restoration to city or county service 
to the date of his final retirement. 

Section 20. The retirement board shall pre- 
pare and publish an annual report which shall 
also be printed in the city record of the city 
of Beston showing the valuation of the assets 
and liabilities of the funds created by this act 
and a statement as to the accumulated cash and 
securities of the funds as certified by the city 
auditor and city treasurer and shall set forth im 
such report such other tacts, recommendations 
and data as may be oi value to the members of 
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the retirement system and the city of Boston. 

The retirement board shall collect and keep 
in convenient form such data as shall be neces- 
sary for the preparation of the mortality and 
service table and for the compilation of such 
other information as shall be necessary for the 
actuarial valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the system. 

In the five-year period beginning with the year 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three and in every 
five-year period thereafter the actuary shall 
make an actuarial investigation into the mor- 
iality, service and compensation experience of 
the members and beneticiaries of the system 
and shall make a valuation of the assets and 
iiabilities of the funds and taking into account 
the result of such investigation the retirement 
board shall :— 

(a) Adopt for the system such mortality, 
service and other tables as shall be deemed 
necessary, and 

(b) Certify the rates of contribution payable 
by the city of Boston under the provisions of 
this act. 

On or before the establishment of the retire- 
ment system the actuary shall recommend to 
the retirement board appropriate tables for use 
as a basis for making actuarial calculations 
preliminary to the preparation of tables based 
on the experience of members after the estab- 
lishment of the system. 

By the use of the mortality and service tables 
which shall be adopted from time to time, the 
actuary shall prepare annually a valuation of 
the assets and liabilities of the retirement 
system for publication in the annual report. 

Section 21. The retirement board may make 
such rules and regulations consistent with the 
terms of this act at it may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Section 22. Pensions and annuities under the 
provisions oi this act shall be payable in equal 
monthly instalments. 

Section 23. The pensions, annuities and re- 
tirement allowances and the accumulated deduc- 
tions and the cash and securities in the funds 
created by this act are hereby exempted from 
any state or municipal tax and shall not be sub- 
ject to executions or attachments by trustee 
process or otherwise, in law or in equity, or 
under any other process whatsoever, and shall 
be non-assignable except as specitically pro- 
vided in this act. 

Section 24. The retirement board shall esti- 
mate the aggregate amount to be paid by the 
city of Boston and the county of Suffolk to the 
various funds created under the provisions of 
the act for each fiscal year of the city of Boston. 
and shall submit said estimate to the mayor of 
the city of Boston not later than July first in 
each year, 

Section 25. The amounts necessary to pay 
the contributions of the city of Boston and 
county of Suffolk to the yarious funds created 
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under the provisions of this act shall be obtained 
from funds raised by taxation and shall not be 
subject to the statutory tax limit of the city for 
municipal purposes. 

Section 26. Any amounts paid or payable 
by the city of Boston under the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law to a membe: 
or to the dependents of a member on accoun* 
of death or disability shall be offset against 
and payable in lieu of any benefits payable out 
of funds provided by the city of Boston under 
the provisions of this act on account of the 
death or disability of a member. If the value 
of the total commuted benefits under the work- 
men's compensation law is less than the reserve 
on the pension otherwise payable under this act, 
the value of such commuted payments shall be 
deducted from such pension reserve and such 
benefits as may be provided by the pension re- 
serve so reduced shall be payable under the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 27. No person who was a member of 
the retirement system and who receives a retire- 
ment allowance under the retirement system 
shall be paid for any service, except service as a 
juror, and such service as he may be called upon 
to perform in the police or fire department in a 
time of public emergency, rendered by him to 
the city of Boston or county of Suftolk after 
the date of the first payment of such retirement 
allowance. . 

Section 28. The supreme judicial court shall 
have jurisdiction in equity upon the petition of 
the retirement board or any interested party 
to compel the observance and restrain violation 
of this act and the rules and regulations estab- 
lished thereunder. 

Section 29. If it is impracticable for the re- 
tirement board to determine the exact length of 
service or amount of salary, pay or compensa- 
tion of any member, the same shall be estimated 
by the retirement board. 

Section 30. The school committee of the city 
of Boston shall determine the regular compen- 
sation paid school janitors. Such regular com- 
pensation shall be such part or the whole of the 
amount paid a school janitor by the city of 
Boston under the method now used in determin- 
ing the cost of janitors’ services in the public 
school buildings as is retained by a janitor for 
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his own services as fixed by the school commit- 
tee, 

Section 31. Nothing contained in this act 
shall affect the right or power of the city of 
Boston, the school committee of the city of 
Boston, the county of Suffolk or the police 
commissioner of the city of Boston in regard to 
demotion, transfer, suspension or discharge of 
any employee. 

Section 32. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as affecting 
the provisions of sections forty-nine to sixty, 
inclusive, of chapter thirty-two of the General 
Laws, nor of chapter two hundred and eighty- 
nine of the Special Acts of nineteen hundred and 
sixteen, 

Section 33. Section sixteen of chapter thirty- 
two of the General Laws is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “nineteen hundred 
and ten” in the sixth line the words :—., or the 
Boston Retirement Act of nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two,—so that paragraph (1) will read 
as follows:—Section 16. (1) Whenever, after 
July first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, a 
town retires a teacher who is not eligible to a 
pension under section ten, paragraph (4) and 
pays to such teacher a pension in accordance 
with section torty-three, or chapter five hun- 
dred and eighty-nine of the acts of nineteen 
hundred and eight, as amended by chapter six 
hundred and seventeen of the acts of nineteen 
hundred and ten, or the Boston Retirement Act 
of nineteen hundred and twenty-two, and the 
school committee of said town certifies under 
oath to the board the amount of said pension, 
said town shall be reimbursed therefor annually 
by the commonwealth; provided, that no such 
reimbursement shall be granted unless the re- 
tirement has beén approved by the board and 
the amount of said reimbursement shall not be 
in excess of the amount, as determined by the 
board, to which said teacher would have been 
entitled as a pension, had he been a member of 
the association. 

Section 34. This act shall take effect upon 
its acceptance by the mayor and city council of 
the city of Boston; provided, such acceptance 
occurs prior to September first in the current 
year. [Approved June 8, 1922. 


THE JOY THAT SHOULD BE THE TEACHER’S 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure among fossils in order that he may interpret the great story 
of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his work of 
transforming a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing sweeter rose or 
fairer lily; if these and other workers, whose names are legion, revel in the love of their 
work, then by what term shall we designate the joy that should be the teacher's who works 
not with mere fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, not with birds, bees or flowers, but with the 
child who is at once the most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonder- 
ful of all God’s creation. Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher; it’s a great thing to teach 


school.—Selected. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


BY H. E. STONE 


Dean of Men, West Virginia University 


A wise saying of the Talmudic writers is: 
“Jerusalem fell because the schools were neg- 
lected.” We have sadly neglected and seldom 
respected the public school teachers of America. 
In the heart of our richest city, the recognized 
money market of the world, are veritable fire 
traps of buildings where those whom we dub 
“school marms” keep school. Is it any wonder 
that visions of “the little old red schoolhouse ” 
are not free irom criticism of the substitutes 
our congested cities have supplied? Is it so 
surprising that we are prone to pay tribute to 
the teacher of by-gone days and to withold 
respect from her successor who too often holds 
classes in the basement? 

Illiteracy curses one-fourth of our people and 
disgraces our nation. Yet in city after city of 
this “great nation” are vast numbers of 
foreign-born adults and natives, too, who are 
denied the opportunity of the free public 
night school. In city after city are school 
boards without the vision and the passion 
for education to remedy the evil. Superin- 
tendents of schools who have had the courage 
to fight tor progress are, in many cases, now 
iooking for jobs. They sought “to raise the 
taxes.” 

The American home has shifted to the public 
school many of the responsibilities that once 
were toreign to her aims. But no part of the 
home budget has willingly been parted with. 

Furthermore, as a nation of parents we do 
not have that passion for .education that we 
seem to have for automobiles, dances, picture 


shows, baseball, and other amusements and 
diversions. We are not convinced that the long 
slow process of grade school, high school, col- 
lege, and professional school is essential. We 
prefer to consult the clairvoyant, the palmist, 
the phrenologist, and the fortune-teller, and 
then secure “practical experience” which 
brings money for the buying of the things for 
which we choose to live. 

Criticism is ever a sign of progress. Educa- 
tion is having another series of growing pains, 
Few of us would care, however, to part with 
these things which have enriched the curricu- 
lum of our public schools and brightened the 
lives of our boys and girls. Few of us would 
care to return to the little old red _ school- 
house 

May we not as parents turn the limelight ° 
on ourselves, improve home conditions for 
our boys and girls, take time to follow their 
school work, and perchance patiently help 
them? 

Yes, and may we not associate ourselves with 
parent-teacher associations or help to form 
them if they have not yet been organized in 
our schovl districts? May we not centre our 
interest cn schools rather than on bridge clubs, 
buy more books and less booze, study things 
new in education before passing judgment on 
them as frills and fads? 

Some of us might be helped into a right atti- 
tude mentally ii we would take time to get 
acquainted with our children and give them the 
opportunity to “bring us up properly.” 
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TEN OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE 
ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


BY F. B, FITZPATRICK 


Oné of the most important problems of educa- 
tion today is the efficiency of the one-room 
rural school. After we shall have consolidated 
as many of these as is practicable, we shall still 
have many left. In this type of school many 
of our children will have to be educated. 
Realizing this fact, and realizing the importance 
of having an ideal toward which to work, the 
teachers of elementary education attending the 
summer quarter of the Radford State Normal 
set themselves to the task of determining the 
ten most important factors of such a school and 
the order of their importance. The factors, 
arranged in order of importance according to 
the combined judgment of about 200 teachers, 


* follow :— 


1. Trained teacher in sympathy with rural life. 

2. Group of good pupils with good initiative, 
independence, and industry. 

$. Standard building, well equipped. 

4. Jacketed stove, installed properly. 

5. Fountain with pure water. 

6. Four acres of land. 

7. Teacherage. 

8. School garden. 

9. School league. 

10. Library. 

We may not agree with the combined judg- 
ment of these 200 teachers as to the ten most 
important factors of a one-room rural school 
nor with this order of the importance of the 
factors, but we can agree that the factors are 
important and that we should strive to make 
every one-room school in the state approach as 


nearly as possible this ideal. The list has the 
merit of being based on the consensus of 
opinion of two hundred teachers. 

Before we can be fair to the children who 
will have to be educated in this type of school 
we must see that each school has a trained 
teacher in full sympathy with country life. The 
building itself must be of a standard size for 
thirty or forty pupils and scientifically lighted. 
The building should be situated somewhere 
near the centre of the district on the best site 
available. The grounds should be of sandy soil, 
well drained, and adequate for two playgrounds, 
a teacherage, and a school garden. We should 
stand for a jacketed stove properly installed 
in every such school. Such a stove will heat 
evenly and ventilate thoroughly the entire 
school. We must stand also for the teacherage. 
This is a great asset for any rural school and a 
present necessity. It belongs to the school 
board to provide such things. The school league 
should see that there is a school garden, also 
a library. 

The teachers of the Radford Normal were 
taken to the one-room training school just 
across the river in Pulaski County. Here they 
saw the ideal one-room school in the concrete. 
It has these ten factors in perfection with the 
exception of two. This schvol is a splendid 
expression of the ideal of this paper, and should 
be seen by as many teachers as possible. It 
helps one te see a school that approaches the 
ideal. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


Thanksgiving Day is the one national festival which turns on home life. It is not a day 
of ecclesiastical saints. It is not a national anniversary. It is not a day celebrating a relig- 
ious event. It is a day of Nature. It is a day of Thanksgiving for the year’s history. And 
it must pivot on the household. It is the one great fest-val of American life that pivots on 
the household. A typical Thanksgiving dinner represents everything that has grown in all 
the summer, fit to make glad the heart of man. It is not a riotous feast. It is a table piled 
high, among the group of rollicking young and the sober joy of the old, with the treasures 
of the growing year, accepted with rejoicings and interchange of many festivities as a token 


of gratitude to Almighty God. 


Remember God’s bounty in the year. String the pearls of His favor. Hide the dark parts, 
except so far as they are breaking out in light! Give this one day to thanks, to joy, to grati- 


tude—Henry Ward Beecher. — 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, recently appointed 
by President Harding on the Coal Inquiry Com- 
mission, is one of the best known educators of 
the country. Nominally of Iowa, Dr. Devine 
has been in New York for several years. He 
has functioned in many prominent positions. 
notably in connection with the government 
service at the time of the San Francisco con- 
flagration. He has been editor of magazines 
devoted to large public affairs. We can recall 
no one who has had as large and as many public 
responsibilities for so many years as has Dr. 
Devine. 

C. E. DICKEY, Pittsburgh, superintendent of 
Allegheny county, has demonstrated abundant 
skill and sanity in dealing with the problems 
of administration in one of the most important 
school positions in the country. Mr. Dickey was 
well equipped for the position, having been re- 
sponsible for much of the detail in administra- 
tion of the late Samuel Hamilton. Mr. Dickey 
had a prominent part in the Superintendents’ 
Week of the Pennsylvania State College. 

WILLIAM B. SNOW, assistant superinten- 
dent of Boston, president of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters Club, has brought to the admin- 
istration of Boston schools a new line of ex- 
perience, one that is appreciated by his chiet, 
Jeremiah H. Burke. Mr. Snow had not only 
been a successful high school administrator in 
Bosten, but came to the city from good subur- 
ban responsibilities. His election to the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts School Masters Club 
the first year of service as assistant superinten- 
dent of Boston is a distinct honor. 

W. F. WEBSTER, superintendent of Minne- 
apolis, is instituting a campaign to bring the 
schools nearer their homes and closer to the 
people. “Smaller, but more schools,” is Mr. 
Webster's slogan. He considers a high school 
with near 3,000 students, riding to and from 
school with no school or public authority over 
them out-of-school, is a moral hazard. 

WILL S. MONROE, Montclair, N.J., is 
back on the Normal College faculty after a pro- 
Jonged vacation necessitated by over-devotion 
to mountain climbing and trail blazing in 1920. 
Professor Monroe has been one of the vital 
factors in my professional life since the first 
year that I came to the Journal of Education. 
That first summer, 1886, when I lectured for the 
first time at a summer school, the Charles F. 
King Summer School of Methods at Saratoga, 
Will S. Monroe was one of the vitalizing 
factors, and it was he who, the next autumn, 
arranged for two Pennsylvania institutes, the 


first institutes at which I ever officiated. For 
several years, in Pennsylvania, and then as 
superintendent of Pasadena, he was one of my 
closest friends and one of my valuable profes- 
siona! assets. It is a joy to know that his indis- 
position was not as serious as it threatened to 
be. Among the “people who have helped me,” as 
the fad phrase is, I must write Will S. Monroe in 
large type. 

DWIGHT B. WALDO, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Washington, is having unusual 
success. The enrollment is already near 1,000, 
which is far larger than it has ever been, larger 
than any other state teachers’ college in the 
Northwest. The enrollment is so large that 
something must be done to relieve the situation, 
and there seems to be no possibility of early re- 
lief, because the other state institutions are all 
calling for enlarged appropriations. It is Presi- 
dent Waldo’s first year in the Northwest, and 
he is enjoying the opportunities as well as the 
responsibilities of the new experience. 

SCHUYLER F. HERRON, Ica, Peru, is doing 
a notable service for both North and South 
America as director of the “ Colegio Nacional.” 
Those who knew Mr. Herron’s ardent leader- 
ship in New England will appreciate what it 
must mean in Peru to have a man of his devo- 
tion in charge of a national college. The at- 
tendance increases about twenty per cent. each 
year and the equipment improves even more. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herron are constantly introducing 
new phases of education, but no faster than the 
students and community can assimilate them. 
One of the features of civic and educational 
progress is the introduction of a “ Conference” 
on the national holidays, of which there are 
many. At such a conference Mr. Herron has 
an opportunity to speak with the setting of 
leadership. Some professor makes a timely and 
inspiring address. Students read essays of 
addresses in competition. One of Mr. Herron’s 
importait phases of service is the introduction 
of football, basket ball, tennis and_ kindred 
games, for the art of it and for the competitive 
element in it. Already the students play these 
games so skilfully that the teams of “ San Luis 
Gonzaga de Ica” could give a good account of 
themselves if they could be matched with a col- 
lege of its class in the states. 

PAUL DILLINGHAM, superintendent, Litch- 
field, Connecticut, is one of the most enterpris- 
ing community leaders in education whom we 
know. He never sleeps on his job, never fails to 
use every opportunity to enlighten all the people 
regarding their opportunities for service. 


> 


A thoroughly trained and skilful teacher, with the most ordinary books, will do vastly 
more for his school than an incompetent teacher can do with the best books ever written. 


—Pierce. 
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HARDING DESIGNATES EDUCATION WEEK 


Sets Aside December 3-9 for Strengthening of School 
Movement in Country 


Washington, November 19. 


President Harding in a proclamation made public today at the White House sets 
aside the week of December 3 to 9 as American Education Week. He recommends 
to the appropriate national, state and local authorities that they give their cordial 
support and co-operation, and also calls upon parents to enlist themselves in behalf 
of oe understanding between the school and the home. The text of the proclama- 
tion follows:— 


“The ideals of democratic government and democratic education were planted 
simultaneously in our country. The fathers rightly believed that only a people trained 
| to vision of public needs and duties could develop and maintain the institutions of 
popular government. The system of universal education established in the beginnings 
has developed with the country and become one of the characteristic features of our 
life. In it we have laid the foundation of that system of American culture which has 
enabled us to absorb and assimilate millions who have come to us from many countries 
and bringing the traditions of widely varying institutions. 


“In order that we may keep in mind the need constantly to improve our educational : 
system it is proposed that the week of December 3-9, inclusive, be set aside for an 
special observance as American Education Week. It is recommended to the Gover- s 
nors of the States that they co-operate with the educational and civic authorities a 
of their commonwealths to make the week a period for revival of interest in the oa 
broad work of national education. 


“It is gratifying to know that in a time when public burdens have lain very heavy 
l upon the people there has been everywhere a determined purpose to maintain edu- 
cation unimpaired in order that the coming generation may be equipped, regardless 
of sacrifices in the present, for the increasing responsibilities which it must bear. 


“Without vision the people perish. Without education there can be little vision. 
Of education it may be said that it is twice blest; it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes. It will be greatly worth the effort if, as an incident to the ob- 
l servance of Education Week, we can impress this thought upon the young manhood and 
’ womanhood of the nation and redirect their interest and patriotic zeal to the idea 
of making a proper contribution to educational work. 


“It is regrettable that so few young men and women equipped for such service 
are nowadays disposed to give their time and talents to teaching. Education needs 
: their youth, eagerness, zeal and enthusiasm. There is no school of discipline more 
effective than that in which the teacher goes to school. We could do no greater ser- 
vice than by convincing those young men and women who have enjoyed educational : 
opportunities that they owe a reasonable share of their time and energies to teaching. pis! 


“The strength and security of the nation will always rest in the intelligent body 
of its people. Our education should implant conceptions of public duty and private 
obligation broad enough to envisage the problems of a greatly distraught world. : 
More than anything else, men and women need the capacity to see with clear eye and — 7 


to contemplate with open, unprejudiced mind the issues of these times. Only through xe 
a properly motivated and generously inspired process of education can this be accom- res 
plished. 


“In view, then, of these and many other considerations, I hereby proclaim the 
week of December 3-9 as American Education Week, recommending to the appropri- 
ate national, state and local authorities that they give their cordial support and co- 
operation to making its observance inspirational and beneficial. Civic organizations i 
- and religious bodies may render special service by their co-operation, and partic- 7 
, ularly it is recommended that parents enlist themselves in behalf of closer under- 
| standing between the school and the home, with the purpose of mutual helpfulness. 


“In consideration and witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


“Done at the city of Washington this twentieth day of November in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and forty-seventh. 


“WARREN G. HARDING,” 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check 


progressive movements.] 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Wisconsin) 

This is the revised list of books for school 
libraries available under the school library law 
which provides that twenty cents per person of 
school age shall be withheld by the county trea- 
surer from the school apportionment fund for 
the purchase of school library books for towns, 
villages and cities of the fourth class. 

The Eau Claire Book Company has the con- 
tract for furnishing the books, but is forbidden 
to recommend or suggest any particular books. 
Specific directions as to the method of securing 
any books on the list are given together with 
classified lists of books, prices, publishers, etc. 
The titles have been most carefully selected by 
Supervisors O. S. Rice and Irene Newman, and 


include a wide and comprehensive choice of sub- 
jects. 


— Qe 

BURLINGTON, VT. (Junior High School Pupils ) 

This is a remarkabie and unique little book- 
let written entirely by the boys and girls of 
the second year classes of the junior high 
schocl. Even the foreword is by Catherine 
Bassett, ‘21. Historical Buriington is written 
up by several pupils, including “Prince Edward’s 
Visit in 1793,” “Lafayette in Burlington,” and a 
sketch of “Ethan Allen’s Old Home.” A list 
of writers who made the town their home in- 
cludes John G. Saxe, John Chipman Farrar, 
editor of the Bookman, and W. H. Crockett, cf 
the University of Vermont. General O. O. 
Howard spent his last days here and Constans 
Holden has given us a brief but complete biog- 
raphy of the famous soldier. 

The articles on “Industrial Burlington” gave 
wonderful opportunities for the study of local 
manufacturing plants, and the “write-ups” 
would do credit to far more experienced jour- 
nalists. Burlington has many different indus- 
tries, but perhaps the one which most appeals 
to real New Englanders is the Welsh Maple 
Sugar Company, which has been described by 
Gladys Aldrich. 


LITTLE TREE FARMS (American Forestry Com- 
pany, Boston) 


Communities planning for the improvemeut 
of schoo] grounds will tind this exquisite year 
book to be brim full of practical and inexpen- 
Sive suggestions. It tells you how to solve the 
problem of decoration and shelter for your 
school grounds, what materials to use and what 
each wili cost. Jt acquaints you with the func- 
tions and qualities of the various evergreens, 
trees, shrubs and vines. It gives you a working 
knowledge of woods planting and of planting 
under special conditions, such as exposure, poor 
soil, or steep slopes. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
grephs of actual plantings, by different de- 


notably important and 


signers and planters. The advice is clear, 
simple and concise, and is the work of technical 
experts of long experience. A typical doorway 
and entrance were set up in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, during the N.E.A. convention. 

The nurseries are at Framingham, Mass., and 

the offices at 419 Boylston street, Boston. 
NINTH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN. 
TION (Philadelphia, May 10, 1922) 

The 13,000 delegates came from nearly every 
state in the Union, and represented hundreds of 
difierent individuals, firms or corporations in- 
tercsted in foreign trade—-agriculture, com- 
merce, education, industry, finance, labor and 
transportation. Some were connected with 
American enterprises in foreign lands; others 
came as special representatives of American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad. 

The general theme of the convention was 
“Financing and Expanding Foreign Trade.” The 
special topics discussed included “ Public Edu- 
cation for Greater Foreign Trade,” “ Banking 
Facilities tor Foreign Trade,” “ Problems of 
the Export Manager,” “Export Advertising,” 
and “ Foreign Credits.” 

The final declaration sums up present trade 
conditions in a remarkably clear, concise 
manner; and the whole report is replete with 
valuable information for the teacher of com- 


inercial subjects. The headquarters are at 

India House, Hanover Square, New York. 
—— 

WINONA TEACHERS COLLEGE BULLETIN 
(Michigan) 


Teachers zre surely coming into their own 
and the training schools are rising to meet the 
resulting need most valiantly. The Winona 
College offers besides the regular two, three 
and four year curriculums, special courses for 
kindergarten-primary, manual training, music, 
physical education, rural education and junior 
high school. Correspondence study ts also pro- 
vided for teachers in service who have been in 
residence for at least one-halt term. 

THE MAGNAVOX TELEPHONE 

A most interesting installation has recently 
been completed for the Piedmont High School, 
Piedmont, California, involving a distinct im- 
provement over other methods of inter-class- 
room communication, 

It consists of a central or master station and 
twenty-five receiving stations each equipped 
with a Magnavox Telemegaphone, the motor 
generator and battery being installed in a steel 
cabinet in the basement. 

The master station is operated like an ordi- 
nary telephone, Talking into the Magnavox in 
ordinary tones, the speech is amplified in any 
or all of the twenty-five classrooms as desired, 
jn sufficient yolumg to be distinctly audible to 
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all the students. By means of a special switch 
proadcasted Radio lectures and concerts may 
be so connected as to be reproduced in any or 
all of the classrooms. 

This new development of Radio reception and 
amplification suggests most interesting possi- 
bilities in other fields. The general offices of 
the company are in Oakland, California; the 
New York office is in the Pennsylvania Terminal 
Building, 370 Fifth avenue. 

TEACHERS’ HOMES (Bureau of Education) 

“Shall the communities provide homes for their 
teachers?” is answered with a decided “ Yes” 
by 2,000 county superintendents in answer to 
the questicnnaire sent out by the federal bureau. 
The report says that they make teachers more 
contented, less liable to want to change at the 
end of the year, and that the social value of the 
teacher is much greater if she has a suitable 
place to meet the patrons of the schools in- 
dividually and in community gatherings. 

The worry and uncertainty of securing suita- 
ble rooms and board makes the demand for 
teachers’ homes a problem not only in rural 
districts but in small towns and cities as well. 

All types of buildings are shown from the log 
cabin to an eleven-room house and a “ Faculty 
clubhouse.” 

A NATIONAL COLOR STANDARD IN MUSIC 
(Maud M. Miles) 

t is generally conceded that there is a natural 
relation between light and sound, and many 
attempts have been made to establish a satis- 
-tactory adjustment. By the use of the wide 
range of shades and tints that surround us on 
every hand, Mrs. Miles makes the color range 
equivalent to the keyboard of the piano, fitting 
one octave of light to one octave of sound. She 
makes red to correspond to middle “C,” as it 
seems that whatever middle “C” is to music, 
red is to color. Both seem to be the turning 
point between the shades and the tints. Then 
the colors are arranged above and below with 
a definite relationship in the rate of vibration 
similar to the relationship existing between the 
notes in music. The theory is carefully worked 
cut in detail, and the practical applications are 
very interesting. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD (July, 1922) 
This number contains the report of the fifth 

annual meeting of the American Council of Edu- 

cation, whose headquarters are now at 818 Con- 

necticut avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Director Samuel P. Capen reports that the 
University Centre for Research in Washington, 
although in its infancy, is one of the most im- 
portant undertakings with which the Council 
is connected. This is in accord with the true 
sphere of the organization, which is the study 
of large questions of educational policy. 

Dr. George D. Strayer reported that the com- 
mission in charge of the educational finance in- 
quiry had made considerable progress, espe- 


cially in New York State, in its endeavors to 
find out how the tax burden should be dis- 
tributed in educational finance. 

The Committee on Federal Legislation, Dr. 
John J. McCracken, chairman, is still in favor 
of a Department of Education, but believes in 
the separation of the question of a department 
from the question of Federal aid. 

The Council urges*thé incorporation in college 
curricula of courses in organized training for 
citizenship. 

The work of the Committee on Franco- 
American Scholarships has been very success- 
tul. There have been very few misfits on either 
side of the Atlantic. The committee keeps in 
close touch with the scholars and assists them 
in every way. The total number of scholarships 
otiered is fifty. Besides the scholarships in 
liberal arts, it is proposed to award scholarships. 
in library schools and in public health nursing. 
A beginning has already been made in securing 
opportunities for nurses. 

THE CONSERVATION OF TEXTILES (Laundry 
Owners’ Association, La Salle, If.) 

This is really a splendid textbook on textiles 
although published by a commercial organiza- 
tion. It contains chapters or the wear of 
fabrics, fibres, weaves, mechanical sources of 
damage, colored garments, corrosive materiais, 
the treatment oi stains, the conservation of 
fabrics, and fabric legislation and the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering. The illustrations 
are especially clear, showing special weaves, 
fibres, flaws in fabrics, etc. We recommend it 
to ali teachers of textiles or weaving industries. 


THE BROADCASTER (Williamson Co., Texas) 


This is a brand new idea in school magazines, 
a paper issued by the rural school teachers for 
the children of the county. The editors, Mary 
Shipp Sanders and Otha H. Ullrich, invite the 
children to téll all the “ best ” things about their 
cwn schools. They also offer a prize for the 
best article of not more than 200 words on “ The 
Best Way to Spend Thanksgiving.” 

THE BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES 

This is one of the clearest and most definite 
reports that we have ever seen. It discusses 
conditions of employment, provincial examina- 
tions, frauds in examinations, appointments, 
promotions, personnel, leaves of absence, and 
retirement. 

‘The most important recommendation is for 
the standardization of positions and _ salaries. 
Acting Director José Gil urges that the Govern- 
ment take up this necessary work at once. A 
committee has already been at work on the 
matter and its recommendations might well 
form the basis for future action. Study should 
be made of the all too liberal leave privileges 
and a revised schedule made; and a new pension 
system should be inaugurated. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
“entered upon the 102 year of its existence with the open- 
ing of the academic year of 1922-23 on September 27. 
‘The university is co-educational and comprises the De- 
partment of Arts and Sciences, which embraces Columbian 
‘College, the College of Engineering, Teachers College, 
and the School of Graduate Studies; the Department of 
Medicine and Pharmacy, which includes the Medical 
‘School, the School of Pharmacy, and the School for 
Nurses; and the Department of Law. Established in 1821 
as a Baptist institution, the university is now non-sectarian 
in nature. It has a faculty of 288 and a student body of 
over 5,000, many of the students being government em- 
ployees, teachers, and other employed persons, who are 
enabled to obtain a college degree by taking the afternoon 
courses which the university (except the Medical School) 
‘offers at 4, 5.10 and 6 o'clock, and which meet the same 
standards as the regular day courses of the university. 


The president and trustees of Northeastern University 
‘announced the establishment of the Day School of Business 
Administration on September 18, 1922. 

The school is housed in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Boston, which offers excellent facilities: 
dormitories, swimming pool, tennis courts, etc. 

A four-year course is offered in the fundamentals 
underlying business enterprise. The work is so com- 
prehensive that students who complete the course will be 
able to adapt themselves readily to any field of business. 

Classes are small and_ students carefully _ selected. 
This requirement provides for efficient instruction and 
permits personal contact between students and instructors. 

Contact with actual business conditions 


classrooms, 


is required: 
First, through field excursions during the scholastic year; 
second, through student employment with business firms 
during the summer vacations; third, through the most ap- 
proved methods of vocational guidance. 


A STRANGE SITUATION. 

[Issued by United Press Service from Sacramento Oc- 
‘tober 12.) 

California’s schools are in danger of losing their boards 
‘of trustees, according to Will C. Wood, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. ¥ 

Several boards have resigned since the decision of At- 
‘torney-General U. S. Webb, which placed the responsi- 
‘bility of injuries to pupils while at play, with the trustees. 
Other boards have ordered all apparatus removed from 
the school grounds. 

Bonding companies have come forward with offers to 
insure the trustees against damage suits. According to 
Wood, their premium rates are exorbitant. 

To ease the feeling of apprehension among the trustees, 
Wood mailed a circular letter today to all school superin- 
tendents advising them that the matter will be taken up 
with the next session of the legislature. 

Wood explained that Webb based his opinion on com- 
‘mon law which has been in effect for seventy-two years. 
During that time only one board of trustees has been 
called into the courts in a suit for damages by the par- 
ents of an injured child. Wood says :— 

“A school trustee occupies a position of public trust. 
He ought not to accept the position unless he is willing 
to make every reasonable effort to protect the lives and 
limbs of the children. However, after he has made such 
reasonable effort the courts have never held him for 
damages in case of injury. My opinion is that boards 
have become unnecessarily alarmed. I shall consult with 


the attorney-general immediately.” 

Commissioner Wood pointed out that school funds 
could not be used for the payment of insurance against 
the risk of damage suits. 


HOW BELGIUM “CAME BACK.” 


“Belgium’s progress in rehabilitation has been mest 
marked of all the countries devastated by the World War,” 
says Walter Montgomery in a recent Bulletin from the 
United States Department of Education. 

How does this happen? Have they greater wealth, 
greater resources than other countries; were their repara- 
tions paid first? No, the Belgians see the revival of ¢1u- 
cation as the most important factor in rehabilitation. 

“Among the population there was a strong desire to 
have the schools resume their work even in places that had 
suffered much during the invasion,” Mr. Montgomery 
goes on to Say. 

“Complete re-organization of the entire Belgian system 
of primary and agricultural instruction, with close adapta- 
tion to the needs of the reconstruction and war period, arc 
the aims of the governmental and educational authorities, 
according to the first information furnished since the war 
by the department of sciences and arts. 

“The new organic law of primary instruction expressly 
provides for the installation of state instructicn a'ong 
practical lines for pupils of twelve to fourteen years.” 

Herbert Hoover during his time on the Commission 2f 
Belgian Relief, urged the restoration of higher education 
in Belgium in the following terms :— 

“The war and its economic effects demonstrated the st- 
preme importance of higher instruction for all social 
classes and especially for the masses. It is necessary (a) 
to open schools of higher education for the sons and 
daughters of those who have not now the means to sen 
them to such schools; (b) to increase the revenues of such 
schools in such a way that they may render to the com- 
munity the services justly to be expected of them and that 
they may be able to receive new development in the 
future.” 


The standard of teaching, the standard of education in 
America will not be raised by a few spasmodic, brilliant 
studies made by students. There will not be enough of 
them, nor will they go far enough. It is not enough to 
strike a spark; someone must tend the fire or it will go 
out. To show the path is not always enough; someone 
must lead the pupil along the way. The educational stan- 
dard of America will be raised by tasks performed faith- 
fully day by day, by a little tact here, a little patience 
there, by hope instead of pessimism, by encouragement 
now, when it is needed, by a clean collar, even on a rainy 
day, by a better understanding of the need and value of 
education, not by one professor in a college, but by a thou- 
sand teachers in a thousand schoolrooms.—A. B. Meredith, 
Connecticut commissioner of education. 


New York paid 23.39 per cent. of all United States in- 
come tax, Pennsylvania 12.12 per cent., Illinois 8.68 per 
cent., Ohio 6.76 per cent. and Massachusetts 5.82 per cent. 
These five states paid 57.08, New York had 1,047,630 per- 
sonal income returns and 55,495 corporation returns. New 
York paid $5,989,253,419 income tax. 


State University of Nebraska is on a drive for $430,000 
for a memorial stadium. 
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Effective Expression 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


A new and distinctive book on composition and rhetoric for high school and first 
year college that is 


Endorsed by Practical Educators 


‘*Exceedingly fresh and virile, in marked contrast to other books on the same 
subject.’’— Victor C. Anderson, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. 


‘‘I wish to commend the emphasis placed on oral expression.’’— 7. B. Ford, Dean, 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. 


‘‘This book is logical in arrangement and clear in presentation of the thought. The 
chapter on letter writing is especially fertile in suggestions.’’—B. H. Thorpe, Chairman, 
English Department, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 


‘‘Every chapter represents the ripened fruits of years of experience in handling the 


a. of composition.’’— Dr. John Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English, Princeton 
iniversity. 


These letters are typical of hundreds of expressions from teachers. 
Shall we send you descriptive literature? 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Ready! = 
ieee Remington No. 12 
The Quiet Typewriter’’ 


“The sum of typewriter merit’’ is a strong 
statement, but we make it advisedly. The new 
No. 12 Remington contains every feature and 
every quality that the typewriter user has always 
wanted. 


Remington strength and reliability—in full 
measure. 


“‘Natural Touch’’—which gives a speed and 
ease of operation which is a revelation to every 
typist. 


Good work—and always good work— insured by features which prevent mis-operation. 


The Self-Starter, or automatic indenter, that great, exclusive Remington feature, which saves nearly 
a minute per letter in typing time. z 


And added to all these, a degree of silence in operation which insures the quiet desired in every 
business office. 


The new Remington No. 12 sells for $110—$7.50 more than our standard correspondence machine—a 
$7.50 premium for quiet. ‘ 


A good typewriter deserves a ribbon. Paragon Ribbons—made by us. 75 cents each, $7 a dozen. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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PRIZE WINNING. 


At the annual shorthand contest«conducted by the Na+ 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, New Londo, 
Conn., August 24, 1922, Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitmaa 
Shorthand writer, who has not taken part in these 
contests since 1914, won the Werld’s Shorthand Cham- 
pionship, smashing all previous records. 

Mr. Behrin made only a total of nineteen errors in the 
three tests for the title at 200, 240 and 280 words a minute, 
making an average accuracy percentage of 99.5 in a 
total of 3,610 words. He has eclipsed his own record of 
sixty-six errors in 1913, and has broken all previous 
records at 2(), 220, 240 and 280 words a minute speeds. 
He won the 280 and 240-words-a-minute tests making 
only seven and eight errors respectively, new world’s 
records which have never been approached in these con- 
tests. 

John F. Daly, also writing Isaac Pitman Shorthand, won 
the contest at 200 words a minute with three errors, and 
now holds the world’s record at this speed. Mr. Behrin 
was a close second with four errors. Both writers broke 
the previous record with ease. 

Solomon Powsner, a young Isaac Pitman writer, enter- 
ing a contest for the first time. won the high speed test 
at 220 words a minute and now holds the world’s record. 
Nathan Behrin and John F. Daly were a close second 
and third in this test. All three shattered the previous 


record. Albert Schneider, last year’s champion, failed 
to qualify at this speed. 


It will always be true that the strongest arguments for 
teaching are the altruistic ones—that teaching offers the 
greatest opportunity for service; that the teachers are the 
builders of the nation and the hope of democracy; that 
teaching brings one into vital relations with the best things 
in life; that teaching is strongly conducive to noble char- 
acter, true refinement, and superior intelligence; that teach- 
ing keeps one young, alive, and growing and that teachers 
count far more than others when the great balance sheet 
of life’s values is made up—but we are here discarding 
them all in order that we may present a new argument to 
the talented and ambitious high school and college grad- 
uates who are trying to reach a vocational decision. 

The records show that 5,000 of the 5,274 teachers listed 
in “Who’s Who” are men. This, of course, is largely due 
to the temporary membership of the women, but the fact 
remains that there are only 140,000 men in the profession. 
If 5,000 of these win positions in “Who's Who,” it means 
that one out of every twenty-eight men in the profession 
becomes eminently distinguished. Clearly there is no other 
field so promising for talented and ambitious young men. 

—George R. Crissman, in Christian Science Monitor. 

Morningside College, Methodist, Sioux City, Iowa, is to 

have a campaign for $2,000,000, 


LUTHER BURBANK. 
[Condensed from Boston Globe.] 


Luther Burbank is the most patient man alive today, in 
an impatient world. He has “out-sat’” Nature herself. 
Now. in his seventy-third year, after half a century of 
watchful waiting, the impatient world has come his way 
and has been engaged in placing large wreaths on his 
doorstep. 

His birthday is a school holiday in Californ‘a. His 
marvelous productions from nature’s garden have made a 
whole flock of millionaires. He has a tract of 7,600 acres 
given him by the United States Government. 

Every time you eat a seedless orange it bears his auto- 


November 23, 


graph; not in ink, of course, but in something more im-. 
portant. 

He is the man who took the spines off the desert cactus, 
and packed them away so deép in Nnaturé’s storage chest 
that cacti have forgotten them ever since, and have helped 
to solve the forage problem in the far West. 

He is the man who worked out the formula which gave 
us the stoneless plum, the Shasta daisy, the Burbank 
potato, the twelve-inch poppy, the one-inch calla lily, the 
rhubarb that grows all-the-year-round, the magnolia- 
scented dahlia, the thornless blackberry, the plum-cot, the 
inch and a quarter prune, the walnut tree which grows im 
thirteen years more than the ordinary walnut tree grows 
in twenty-eight; and the pomato, which is a combination 
of the lowly potato and the blushing tomato. 

The most important of his new evolutions from agri- 
cultural growths is the now famous “Victory wheat,” on. 
which he began to work during the World War, and 
which has been developed into its perfected form for com- 
mercial purposes. 

All this began in Massachusetts, at Lancaster, in March,. 
1849, when along came Luther, the thirteenth of fifteen. 
children, on farming bent from infancy. 

It is no wonder that the school children in California 
celebrate his birthday, putting him in the same class as. 
Washington and Lincoln. Long may he live to add new 
wealth to the world and to enjoy the fruit of his labors" 


“CO-EFFICIENT OF ENROLLMENT.” 


The Journal of Education, in its issue of October 26, 
has a report from Superintendent Slayton, on the “Co- 
efficient of Enrollment” in the Portsmouth, N. H., High 
School. Presumably he refers to the ninth, tenth, elev- 
enth and twelfth grades combined. He divides the in-city 
high school enrollment, 634, by the population, 15.569, to. 
secure the “Co-efficient of Enrollment” which is .0467. The- 
question he then asks us is: “Can you beat it?” 

“Beating it” is easy enough. In my home town, typical 
ef the Middle West, the in-city high school enrollment, 
460, divided by the population, 7,215, yields .0637 as the 
“Co-efficient of Enrollment.” 

But there is probably a better form of “co-efficient” as. 
evidence of public school effectiveness in the strategic 
phase of education. 

The better form of “co-efficient” as a measure of effec- 
tiveness would seem to be a comparison between the in- 
city high school enrollment and. the total school enumera- 
tion of the city or district. On that basis, typical small 
cities in the Middle West have an average “co-efficient” 
of about twenty per cent. Of course the large cities have 
a much lower “co-efficient,” some of them falling below 
seven per cent., and none of them after counting and in- 
cluding all the various forms of private, parochial and en- 
dowed secondary schools having a “co-efhcienty appre- 
ciably outside the range of eight per cent. to ten per cent. 

It is matter of some surprise in these later days that the 
lowest curve of educational effectiveness appears to be in 
the large cities and the one-room school districts, while 
the highest curve seems to be in the cities between 2,000 
and 15,000, 

Respectfully submitted, 
John R. Kirk. 

State Teachers College, 

Kirksville, Missouri. 

The Highway Education Board says that im 
1921 there were 12,500 persons killed in motor 
accidents, while 350,000 persons received more 
or less serious injuries. There should certainly 
be a vitalized Public Safety campaign. 
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THE WORLD REMAPPED 


By R. BAXTER BLAIR 


7 An 80-page book- 
let summarizing the 
Werld Remapped changes in World 


Geography by conti- 
nents. Every teacher 
of history and geog- 


nag raphy should have it 
en her desk for ready 


reference. 


Worth its weight in gold. Yours for 20 
cents in stamps or coin. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THIS BOOKLET 


“It,is a@ monument of thought and con- 
scientious work and more complete and up-to- 
date than anything else I have seen on that 
subject. It will help teachers greatly.” 


“D-G” History and Geography Wali 
are edited by eminent scholars: 
Breasted, Huth, Harding, Hart, Bolton, 
Davis, Huntington, Redway, Dryer, Smith, 
Reorbach, Tower, and Carney. 


A NEW IDEA 


Ji. U.S. and Possessions. 


The first map to show the United States 
and Possessions on the same scale, which 
makes comparisons easy. This is one of the 
new “Denoyer-Geppert Political Geogra- 
phy Series.” 


Send for new Catalog No. JE3-11-22 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. 


Say you saw it in the ‘Journal of Education” 


Chicago 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


 Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


B-48 5-18 


Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor © 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE PRACTICE OF CITIZENSHIP. In Home, 
School, Business and Community. By Rostoe Lewis 
Ashley, Pasadena, California, High School. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 446 pp. 

Mr. Ashley might as well or better call his book “The 
Art of Citizenship versus the Science of Citizenship,” but 
“The Practice of Citizenship” has the same significance 

Mr. Ashley’s book in an unusual sense prepares students 
to know clearly and definitely what it signifies to be a 
valuable citizen. 

We can think of no more direct characterization of M:. 
Ashley’s book than the preparation of soil for an intens1- 
fied crop. There are definite values in soil, there are 
specific fertilizers needed for individual crops, there are 
soil poisons and conditions which must be remedied. 

It is impossible to raise a good crop on soil lacking in 
proper climatic and functioning characteristics. It is 
equally impossible to prepare for the practice of citizen- 
ship in a social, civic, industrial environment that docs 
not contribute the conditions that make for good citizen- 
ship. 

Preparation for citizenship requires a social public v-r- 
tue, and Mr. Ashley’s book goes to the bottom in pre- 
senting the various conditions which help to produce good 
citizenship and places danger signal warning regardirg 
conditions that jeopardize worthy citizenship. 

His vision is remarkably broad, dealing with citize..ship 
in the home, in the school, in industrial and commercial 
life leading up to the citizen’s relation to local, national 
and world government. 

Mr. Ashley's “The Practice of Citizenship” is fumda- 
mentally sound and sentimentally wholesome. It gives 
the right scholastic outlook, a noble patriotic impulse, an 
is pedagogically virile. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. By Wil- 
liam Glover. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: The 
World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 252 pp. 

A student today is scholastically weak who does not 
think clearly and vividly regarding the trend of European 
history from the Fall of Napoleon in 1814 to the Fall of 
Kaiser Wilhelm in 1918. 

Europe was made over in 1814 and is being made over 
since b918. Here is a unit of European History. There 
is so much in common between the way Napoleon went 
to Elba and Wilhelm Hohenzollern went to Doorne that 
the unit of Modern Europe is as distinct as any historical 
unit. It is a unit created by the folly of Napoleon and 
ended by the criminal tragedy of Wilhelm. 

There is no historical unit in the Old World as indis- 
pensable to one who is interested in the trend of world 
progress as is that between Elba and Doorne, and we 
know of no other 230 pages anywhere that make that 
unit as clear-cut, as impressive, as attractively written as 
William Glover’s “Brief History of Modern Europe.” 
PRINCIPLES OF FARM PRACTICE. By Benjamin 

M. Davis. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 

and Company. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 350 pp. 

The Claude Loraine glass gathers a vast scene and mir- 
rors it perfectly in a few square inches, and Benjamin M. 
Davis in “Principles of Farm Practice” has a Claude Lo- 
raine effect by mirroring in 350 pages every important 
phase of gardening, farming and ranching; every danger 
signal of disease, pest, and poison that jeopardize crops; 
every feature of home that makes for thrift; every 
significant domestic, community and civic function that 
makes for industrial success and social attraction. 

“Principles of Farm Practice” is wholesome in tone, 
abundant in information, attractive in presentation and will 


go far toward helping the farm to interest girls as well as 
boys to enjoy country life. 


TEMAS ESPANOLES. By Professor J. P. Wicker. 
sham Crawford, Ph. D., professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages, University of Pennsylvania. New York: Henry 
Hoit and Company. Cloth. 203 pp. 

One of the frequently heard cries of Spanish teachers 
is for fresh, interesting, linguistically correct composition 
material. That lack is being met by the publication of 
such first-rate composition books as this new work of 
Professor Crawford, whose “Spanish Composition” has 
been a great favorite ever since its publication some 
twelve years ago. The new book, while retaining all the 
good points of its predecessor (which it is intended to 
supplement, not supplant; the two may be used in alter- 
nate years) has the advantage of giving grammatical re- 
views in Spanish and paying slightly more attention to 
oral work. The model texts, of course, are written in 
accurate, idiomatic Spanish, as in the earlier book, and 
are attractive and interesting in content. In addition to 
the usual vocabularies, the author has appended an ex- 
tremely useful and handy digest of Spanish verbs, giving 
paradigms of all the troublesome features. Professor 
Crawford is one of the leading Hispanists of the country, 
as great a teacher as he is a scholar, active in many fields, 
and recently honored by election as editor of the Modern 
Language Journal. His book will receive an enthusiastic 
welcome from Spanish teachers, not merely, however, be- 
cause he is its author, but primarily because of its inde- 
pendent intrinsic merit. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Gano’'s Commercial Law Revised.” By Ralph E. 
Rogers and Clyde O. Thompson. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“When Winter Comes to Main Street.” By Grant. 
Overton. New York: George H. Doran. 

“Slings and Arrows.” By Edwin Francis Edgett. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: B. J. Brummer Company.. 

“The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic.” Translated by D. 
H, Low. Cambridge: University Press. 

“Our English.” Book One. By Mary Fontaine Laid- 
ley.—“Our English.” Book Two. By Mary Fontaine 
Laidley. New Yerk: American Book Company. 

“High Schools and Sex Education.” Edited by Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg. Washington, D. Government 
Printing Office. 

“Heredity and Child Culture.” By Henry Dwight 
Chapin. Price, 2.50.—“Moonlight Schools.” By Cora 
Wilson Stewart. Price, $2.00. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

“Adolescence and High School Problems.” By Ralph 
W. Pringle, with introductions by Lotus D. Coffman 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C, Heath and Company. 

“The Reading Progress.” By William <A. Smith— 
“The Practice of Citizenship.” By Roscoe Lewis Ash- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“A College Handbook of Writing.” By George BR 
Wood. Garden City, New York: Doubleday. Page and 
Company, 

_ “A@mirable Americans, 1—Grover Cleveland. A Study 
in Political Courage.” By Roland Hugins. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Anchor-Lee Publishing Company. 

“Junior High School Writing Vocabularies.” By W. 
Franklin Jones. Price, 52 cents. Chicago: Hall & Me- 
Creary Company. 

“The Century Vocabulary’ Builder.” By Garland 
Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

“Education in a Democracy.” By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Price, $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Secrets of the Stars.” By Inez N. McFee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

“We and Our Government.” By Jeremiah Whippie 
Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. New York: American 
Viewpoint Society, a department of Boni & Liveright, 


Ine. 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in-your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Healthy. Strong, Oculists and Physicians 


used Murine Eye Remedy 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Umbrellas Protect Clothing from’ Rain — 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


PROTECT FREE TEXT BOOKS FROM DAILY WEAR, 
HANDLING, SOILING AND HARD KNOCKS 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss Shattuck of Pepperell 


Miss Clara M. Shattuck, of Pepper- 
ell, Mass., has resigned after a long 
and highly valuable service. She is 
the only principal of the school which 
bears her name. In consideration of 
her fifty years as teacher in Pepperell 
with a total absence from the school 
of only ten days the School Board 
passed the following resolution :— 

“A large majority of the people of 
the town have been under her instruc- 
tion. All who have enjoyed Miss 
Shattuck’s personal and professional 
influence in the half century testify 
to her sterling character as a woman, 
and to her ability to deal with children 
and adults. Under her leadership 
excellent discipline has been main- 
tained. Her influence no one may at- 
temot to measure.” 

Miss Shattuck, in retiring, takes ad- 
vantage of the new Massachusetts 
Pension law. 


The annual convention of the Colo- 
rado Education Association held No- 
vember 7-11 was the biggest and best 
in the history of the association. The 
out-of-state speakers were: Dr. James 
Parton Haney, director of Art, New 
York; Miss Mary E. Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass.; Dr. T. E. Johnson, 
state superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan; Gover- 
nor W. L. Harding, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The concert by Florence Macbeth 
was a most satisfactory feature of the 
week. The convention closed on 
Armistice Day with an able and fitting 
address by former Governor Harding 
of Iowa. 


San Antonio is engaged in carrying 
over a far-reaching educational pro- 
gram of special significance for that 
city, for Texas and for the entire 
United States. The city is under- 
taking to mobilize the entire school 
system, the thought being to reorgan- 
ize, in some sane, sensible and practi- 


EDUCATION IN ACTION  &g 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or scheol events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are : 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. ' 


cal fashion, public education of this of the great educational achievements. 
city. of the year. We have never seen 
_wur. J. L. Henderson of the Univer- more compelling campaign literature 4 
sity of Texas is in charge of the’ than that used in Norristown. That it F 
work, giving to it one day each week was irresistible the resu.t demon- \§ 
throaghout the year. The occasion _ strates. iq 
for the study came about through a 
program of locating, building and 


zrat locati The average salary paid in ac- 
equipping six junior high schools,— credited high schools in the United. 
which schools are to be opened form- States is $1,769, or only $91 


| 
more 
ally in September, 1923. than the average for all schools com- | . 
All the teachers of the city are en- bined, H. R. Bonner records in the = 
gaged in the study of this problemand Educational Review. In California, ‘ 
are enthusiastically and_ practically the District of Columbia, New York, 
committed to following Dr. Hender- New Jersey, and Arizona, the aver- F : 
son in every detail of his program. age saiaries of teachers in accredited a 
The significant thing about the study schools in 1921 exceeded $2,000. In. a 
is that the city individually and col- nine states the average salary is less ; 
lectively will be somewhat prepared than $1,400. if 
to enter upon the program and thus onan f 
have reasonable chance for success, or Practical achievements of manual. | 
at least for demonstrating the advan- training pupils at Troy, Idaho, are i i 
tages or disadvantages ot this type of reported in the Idaho Teacher. The s 
organization and ‘instruction. boys, with one man’s help, walled up 9 oe 
—_— and floored a room in the basement 
The Hyannis Project Teachers As- for the class work and built adjacent 
sociation, Elizabeth D. Fisher, presi- to this a small storeroom for their ia 
dent, and Fred H. Baldwin, Newton- equipment. Three rooms in the school Le 
ville, Massachusetts, treasurer, will were furnished almost entirely with, 7 
hold its annual meeting, Hotel Lenox, double seats, some in good condition : a 
Boston, December 9. Address by and some not. The boys were put fe 
Guy M. Wilson, Boston University. at the job of cutting the doubles into. : Ae 


a singles, and in record time turned out 
The twelfth annual convention of 103 “new” single seats. 
the National Council of Teachers of aioe 
English will be held in Chattanooga The evening schools of New York 
on November 30 and December 1, 2, City have an attendance exceeding 
1923. 125,000, Raymond T. O'Connell says. 
The sessions in Chattanooga will be in the New York Evening Post. These- “Se 
the first ever held by the council students range in age from sixteen to. ms 
south of Mason-Dixon’s line. sixty, and include natives of practi- _ 
Fully 1,000 English teachers are ex- cally every country on the face of . 
pected to accept the invitation to at- the earth. Of those who attend the _ 
tend, extended to them by the Chat- elementary schools, the great major- i - 


tanooga District Council of English ity are poor and hard-working people 
Teachers, a branch of the national or- wh@*ayail themselves of the ~ a 


ganization. A nation-wide invitation ity’ off securing an education. 
to branches of the national council ¢ 


has been dispatched. he University of Michigan im 7 
conjunction with various state organ- i 


Norristown, Pennsylvania, H. izations is putting on a course of 
Dietrich, superintendent, has vote a twenty-five lectures for the improve- 
half-million-dollar school bond issue ment of health in every home in. the 
by a vote of three to one. This is one _ state. 
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CHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 

dirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bigg, 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Cricago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ora, ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Kentucky schools are costing only 
$13,000,000 of state, county and local 
taxes. 

Denver by a very large majority 
voted on October 10 to issue bonds to 
thé amount of $6,150,000 for the 
building of elementary schools, and 
senior and junior high schools. 


The University of Michigan will 
have its $750,000 engineering building 
ready for occupancy in June. 

Details of religious instruction in 
the schools at Van Wert, Ohio, are 
turnished by a current exchange. In 
the tall of 1918 the plan was started. 
Vacant rooms in two ward buildings 
were given over to Bible study work, 
and in other sections where no school 
rooms were avaiable the Bible classes 
were heid in churches or Y. M. C. A. 
Two halt-hour periods a week were 
allowed for the work, if the children’s 
parents were willing, and the classes 
were given for only the first six 
grades. The first year 8&1 per cent. 
of the pupils took the work, and the 
fourth year 88 per cent. took it. What 
is done with the pupils who do not 
take the work? This question is 
often asked. In some rooms 100 per 
cent. take it, and there are not many 
left in any rooms. These few chil- 
dren are given individual work, and 
furnish no particular problem. There 
has been no criticism whatever, it is 
said, but a growth of community 
spirit and tolerance of small differ- 
ences. 


The rapid rise in the cost of living 
during the World War period lowered 
the purchasing power of the teacher's 
salary until in 1918-19 the teacher's 
salary would buy less than at any 
time since the Civil War. Now the 
tables have been turned. The cost of 


living ‘in Massachusetts reported by 
the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life has steadily re- 
ceded since July, 1920, until in March, 
1922, it stands at sixty-two per cent. 
higher than in 1910. The average sal- 
ary of the teacher, on the other hand, 
has increased fully 100 per cent. since 
1910, 


Mazomanie, Wisconsin, has fallen 
into line with those cities which are 
now maintaining religious day schools. 
Pupils of the seventh and _— eighth 
grades take this work under the suner- 
vision of local pastors. Instruction 
will probably be extended to include 
other students when plans now under 
way are completed. 


A shortage of women teachers who 
have had four years’ college training 
in home economics is predicted by W. 
H. Lancelot, acting head of the vo- 
cational education department at 
Iowa State College. As a result of 
this situation good salaries are being 
offered for positions this fall. 


Gradual replacement of the present 
system of manual traininy in Minne- 
sota high schools with a broader, more 
inclusive “industrial” training better 
suited to the needs of everyday life is 
predicted by A. M. Field, assistant 
professor of agricultural education in 
the University of Minnesota, says the 
University News Letter. A new 
course in farm shop work was given 
for the first time to prospective 
teachers enrolled in the summer ses- 
sion. 


Enrollment in Massachusetts nor- 
mal schools is greater than last year 
by 437 pupils. Salem leads propor- 
tionally with an increase of thirty-one 
per cent. 


BEB MERSO N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Uratury, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


oression whether as a creative 


thinker an 


interpreter. Degrees 


eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


in the upper grades. PATHWAYS 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


is history charmingly told. 


little folk while writing it. 


THE ARIL.O PLAN 


READING FOR INTERPRETATION 


PATHWAYS is now ready to help you with your history problems 
is an outline story of European 
nations that form the chief background of American civilization. 
The following note is from a man who has been selling school | 
books for nearly half a century:— 
Bangor, Maine, October 29, 1922. 
It is Sunday, I have been reading your beautiful little book. It 
You must have seen and felt sympathy for your great audience of 


Not a big word; not a long sentence. 
I thank you for the book and wish I were selling it. | 


By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | | 


Signed: H, H, Bryant. 


November 23, 1922 


Classes in instrumental music will 
be organized in Wisconsin schools for 
pups from the fourth grade up. Not 
less than six nor more. than fifteen 
children will be taught in each class 
Classe; will meet after school hours. 
on Saturday aiternoons, and at any 
other convenient time not interfering 
with the regular program. A studio 
fee of fifteen cents for each lesson 
will be charged each pupil who enters 
these Classes. 


According to statistics prepared for 
the board of education, it costs tax- 
payers of the Cleveland school district 
$1,125 to see a boy or girl through 
the public schools to a high school 
diploma, says the Cleveland News, 
The amount is itemized as $25 for a 
year in kindergarten, $250 for six 
years in elementary grades, $120 for 
two years of junior high school and 
$534 for four years in high school, 
with $195 more for interest and de- 
preciation. 

The fact that some teachers are 
continuing the practice of seating 
pupils in class according to scholastic 
ability and attainment and _ not ac- 
cording to height often brings the 
taller members of the class to the 
front of the room, in seats too small 
for their bodies, while the smaller 
children are seated in the rear of the 
room where their chins rest almost 
upon the desks. “Effort and efficiency 
should not be rewarded with front 
seats,” says a bulletin of the New 
York heaith department. 


In many ways the past summer's 
quarter at the University of 
Chicago was its most successful one. 
The attendance was the largest on 
record, reaching a total of 6470 stu- 
dents. More than 1.500 were in the 
Col's~e of Education. One of the 
striking features of the attendance 
was the remarkable number of grad- 
uate students, 3,121, the undergrad. 
uates numbering 3,349. 


_ The Little Theatre of the Univer- 
sity of California, completely a stu- 
dents’ enterprise, has filled a need on 
the campus, and proved that the stu- 
dents are capable of managing and 
directing both the business and _artis- 
tic departments of the undertaking. 

Economy in salaries and superan- 
nuation are having a demoralizing 
effect upon considerable body of 
teachers in England. So strong is 
this feeling that the E. I. S. issues a 
“warning to parents and young people 
against entering upon teaching as a 
protession. 

President Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College will speak on 
“What Are We Aiming at in Educa- 
tion in New England?” at the lunch- 
eon of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday, December 21. 
President Hopkins is well favors 
ably known to the members of the 
Chamber. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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The Bureau of Education has just 
issued a valuable bulletin on the sub- 
ject of foreign service training. This 
bulletin has been planned to serve two 
purposes. namely, to assist colleges 
and universities in planning an ade- 
quate course of instruction on training 
for foreign service, and to enable 
men and women now engaged in busi- 
ess to plan for systematic self-study 
and home reading. 

Columbia University’s budget for 
the next year is $7,419,152. 

Massachusetts conferred its first 
degree of Bachelor of Education, 
June 14, upon ten of the 153 graduates 
who had completed the four-year 
course at the Framingham Norma: 
School. 


A Wisconsin professor is now mak- 
ing a wood substitute out of sawdust 
and an adhesive that bids fair to sup- 
plant wood and steel for manv pur- 


poses. a 
Meetings to be Held 
NOVEMBER 


27-28-29: Fortieth annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Educational 
Association at Pierre. A. H. Sey- 


mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 
30_Dec. 1-2: Idaho State Teachers’ 


Association at Boise. 

30-Dec. 1: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Association at Raleigh. 
30-Dec. 1-2: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association at Houston. 
30-Dec. 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocationa] Edu- 
eation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
DECEMBER 


1-2: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Baltimore. 

1-2: 36th annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

1-2: Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Tower School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2: Association of Modern’ Lan- 
fuage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Tower 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

26-30: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Portland. 

27.29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Bethlehem. 

27-29: Florida Educational Asso- 
ciation at St. Petersburg. 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield. 

27-30: MPlorida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Division, ibid. Chicago, 


1923. 
FEBRUARY 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 
26-March $8: De artment of Super- 
intendence, N. A., Cleveland 
MARCH. 
8-10: South Caroli Ss ach- 
Association. 
29-31: Tennessee 


Sta Associati 
of Teachers. te ssociation 


APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ 
sors’ Na- 
tiona] Conference, Cleveland. 


19-21: Kentucky Educati 
ciation at Louisville 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


has continuous call for candidates for unexpected vacancies. 
AVAILABLE TEACHERS 

registering with us now may be appointed at once or at the holidays. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE 


permanent enrollment; individua] 
positions; satisfactory results, 


attention; 


recommendation to fitting 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


leges and pay high- 


est salaries. If e- 


| 5 Our clients are the 
A BER TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


38TH YEAR 


serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 
Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges. 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Famihea, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amm 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Sauare. New York. 


Agency 


ed 1889 No charge empi 
none for registration. if you ia 
teacher forany desirabie pisve or 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Savare. New York 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


¥ A superior ageucy tes 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 

B and Streets 
New York City r 
CRARLES W.MvULFoRD Pros. free to school officials 


register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in al] parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


WW... PRATT, Manager 


to give you real se 


Th P k TEACHERS © the one in the countey 
e ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


Nineteen years in the 


petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Vie receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | « Beacon st. 


Beston, Mass. 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


| 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T, C, U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


‘sHeads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 


Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about | 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


—— 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 


\ 
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